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From Seurat’s 
** The Bathers*® 


We want margin to our lives— 


THOREAU (1817-1862) 


All trade requires a margin ; a surplus that can be put to economic use after production 
costs have been covered by returns. Without it, the movement of goods and services 
which keeps us alive would stop next week. 

A man’s life too must show such a margin, if it is to be worth living; something that 
enriches his material day after his work is done. It may be a study or a sport ; a language 
he is Jearning, a musical instrument he is practising. On a broader scale, a nation builds 
its picture-galleries and its playhouses; they are there to help it live beyond today’s 
horizon. 

To this wider life, of individual, and community, industry brings its contribution — 
leisure. Without this there can be no true civilisation, no lives that have ‘a margin’. 
Modern industrial advances have extended, and redistributed, the nation’s spare time ; 
with the new, factory-made hours that they have brought, the Machine Age can one day 


transform itself into the Leisure Age, 
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early stages—apart from the CTV lobby—was the 

Spectator; and it would be agreeable to take some 
credit for the achievement, now that CTV day has dawned. But 
there is precious little credit to be taken. Viewers are going to 
get an alternative programme, and probably a better pro- 
gramme: but their satisfaction should not disguise from them 
that commercial television, as it is now operating, is not what 
its sponsors claimed it would be; not what the Government 
promised it would be; and not what the Spectator hoped it 
would be. It is an impostor, facing three charges of appro- 
priating public funds under false pretences. 


O NE of the few supporters of commercial television in its 


The first charge is that it has allowed itself to be bullied by 
the State. The decisive argument in favour of setting up a rival 
to the BBC was that it would free broadcasting from State 
control. Although the BBC overdid its subservience to Govern- 
ments’ wishes, it had a reasonable excuse: as a monopoly it 
must submit to democratic supervision. The creation of a com- 
petitor would make such cringing unnecessary; the BBC itself, 
as well as the public, could rejoice in the fact that the existence 
of CTV would mean that restrictions on freedom of discussion 
could be lifted. The restrictions have not been lifted; they have 
been intensified. Whereas the BBC had only a gentlemen’s 
agreement with the Government, the Government now controls 
by fiat. The Postmaster-General retains the powers he held 
(but did not need to use) over the BBC; and he has begun to 
make use of them—even to the extent of giving the Independent 
Television Authority instruction on how to manage its own 
affairs. 

To some extent, admittedly, the ITA has only itself to blame 
When the Observer remarked last Sunday that the ITA’s 
Director-General does not so much run CTV as referee it, the 
Director-General was stung to reply (in the Mail) that this is 
untrue; the ITA is not just a referee—it is ‘the architect of the 
greatest institutional change in British life since the rise of the 
modern press.’ 





But architects sometimes have their noses too close to the 
drawing-board: while the ITA has been dealing with the 
humerous technical problems the new structure involves, it 
has been neglectful of its duty to inform the public and—if 
necessary—to defy the State. In its few months of existence, it 
has contrived to give the impression of being even more spine- 
less than the BBC. But this weakness is not indigenous to 
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CTV: the ITA may yet show guts, and the absurd restrictions 
on political discussion will probably be swept away by public 
opinion. 

. * * 

A more serious charge is that it has failed in its duty as a 
watchdog. The Observer has pointed out one example: men 
who were refused admittance at the ITA’s front door when 
contracts were being handed out have since slipped round and 
collected them from the back. Whether this will do any harm 
is doubtful; but the fact that contracts could be collared in this 
way shows that either the ITA or the Act is inadequate. 
Further harm has been done by allowing newspapers to have a 
financial stake in CTV. The English press has few remaining 
shreds of self-respect, but up to a few months ago it could be 
said that its criticisms, however muddle-headed or offensive, 
were disinterested. They are no longer disinterested: the effect 
on newspapers like the Evening News, which has been acting 
as a vociferous PRO for Associated-Rediffusion, has been very 
obvious. There is every fear that it may soon become more 


obvious still. 
+ * * 


The third charge against CTV is that those concerned in it 
have no intention of trying to obey the spirit of the Act. 
Advertisers and contractors are now making no secret of their 
desire to undermine the Act as soon as they can. They have 
come to an unwritten agreement to work the Act only for as 
long as is necessary to get the public on their side—a process 
which should not take many months: even if their programmes 
do not live up to inflated expectations, they cannot on balance 
be duller than the BBC’s. 

Then, at the right moment, two campaigns will open. 
[he first will be to amend the Act ‘in the light of practical 
experience’ to give advertisers more direct say in programme 
planning (the pretence that they have no say has been aban- 
doned). The second will be against the TV licence system— 
based on the reasonable assumption that millions of viewers 
getting good service from the commercial stations can easily 
be stirred into resentment at having to pay £3 a year to the 
BBC. The ultimate aim is for the commercial stations to take 
over all TV facilities—except, perhaps, for a small ‘Third 
Programme’—leaving only sound radio to the BBC. 

These are legitimate aspirations; but they are not what the 
Act intended The Government, therefore, should keep a wary 
eye on what is happening, if it does not want to be taxed with 
insincerity—or even deliberate dishonesty—in condoning so 
obvious a fraud. 








PERONISMO 


A correspondent writes: 


HE Argentine rising which began last weekend has 

plainly ousted General Perén. Whether his capitulation 

and reported escape mark the end of peronismo as a live 
political force is another matter. Perén’s five-million-strong 
trade union movement has enjoyed ten years of political per- 
quisites and the rank and file have undoubtedly gained some- 
thing from Perén’s programme of social reforms. They have 
gradually emerged as a new political force in Argentina, which 
means that for the traditional parties—Radicals, Conserva- 
tives and Socialists—the removal of the high priest of 
peronismo may only be the end of the beginning on the road 
back to some kind of democratic stability. Nevertheless, by 
acting quickly the revolutionary leaders have at least taken 
an essential first step in this direction. 


Perén and his trade union lieutenants boasted that the 
workers would defend him to the death. But the insurgent 
generals, whose exasperation may well have been brought to a 
head by his extravagant threats of violence, had seen for them- 
selves how the peronista rabble-rousers melted away in the 
streets of Buenos Aires after the abortive revolt three months 
ago, when conscript troops sent out to restore order were fully 
armed for the first time in these disturbances. A month later 
workers had to be brought into Buenos Aires by train to 
provide the demonstration which was Perén’s pretext for re- 
versing his short-lived decision to resign. 


All these circumstances point to last weekend’s rising as 
being rooted in the Army’s realisation that it could safely call 
Perén’s bluff. But while Perén himself seems this time to have 
reached the point of no return, it is worth recalling that 
another South American dictator, the late President Vargas of 
Brazil, was also driven out by the Army against the wishes of 
his working-class followers, yet after five years in the political 
wilderness was swept back into the Presidency by the working- 
class vote. 


The parallel is not exact at every point, but it is near enough 
to underline the tremendous possibilities—in the hands of a 
consummate demagogue—of a strongly organised working- 
class movement which in other parts of the world would be 
fruitful material for Communist agitators but which in South 
America generally succumbs to violently nationalistic leader- 
ship. Vargas’s technique in Brazil (which goes to the polls 
on October 3 to elect a new President) was fundamentally 
that of Perén in Argentina. It remains to be seen whether, 
sooner or later, Perén may attempt to reassert his personal 
hold on the workers’ allegiance (as Vargas did so successfully 
in Brazil) by playing on their grievances, which are bound to 
become more clamant thanks to the economic mistakes of his 
regime. 


L. S. AMERY 


obituary notices of Leopold Amery. It seems to have 

been assumed that there was some failure in his career 
which needed explaining. In fact, Amery was one of the few 
individual forces in British politics during this century. Be- 
cause of him British parties and policies, Britain herself and, 
above all, the British Commonwealth and Empire are different 
from what they would have been if he had remained a leader- 
writer on The Times. Curiously, it was the leading article in 


Tis has been an odd note of apology in many of the 
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The Times which most misunderstood the size and quality of 
his achievement. ‘His rigidity and his inability to compromise, 
it said, ‘overtook him and led to his exclusion from the 
National Government in 1931.’ Most people, of course, would 


regard it as a tribute that he was, together with Sir Winston « 


Churchill, excluded from that particular administration. But 
the really odd idea is that Amery’s achievement should be 
measured by the importance of the offices which he held, 
Amery’s influence was much wider, went much deeper and 
will last much longer than the aggregate influence of a score 
of more important Ministers, such as Lord Halifax, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Sir Kingsley Wood, Lord Templewood and Lord 
Caldecote. 

Leopold Amery was a man of acute intelligence. The first 
chapter of his Reflections on the Constitution will stand for 
a long time as the most influential study of the constitution 
which has been written since Bagehot lived. Others had said 
before what he reduced to a coherent and amazingly brief 
argument. But his assault on the mid-nineteenth-century con- 
ception of the constitution was done with such penetration 
that he breached Bagehot’s wall where others had only stuck 
in a finger. Leopold Amery was, secondly, a man of indepen- 
dence. He was one man, during the past thirty years, of 
whom it could truly be said that he was not in politics for what 
he could get out of it. Apart from the obvious material reasons 
why people take to politics, many politicians, however un- 
consciously, are seeking some necessary psychological satis- 
faction. This was not true of Amery. He was in politics to 
promote ideas and for nothing else. ‘Rigidity’ is the word The 
Times finds. Others woyld prefer to call it intellectual honesty. 
Lastly, Leopold Amery was notable for his courage. Every 
obituary notice has naturally recalled the occasion in May, 
1940, when he concluded his attack on Chamberlain’s govern- 
ment with Cromwell’s words, ‘In the name of God, go.’ But 
they can still be recalled without apology. The misgivings of 
a section of the Conservative Party then needed to be given 
public expression. It needed someone of Amery’s stature, 
intelligence and sense of responsibility to do it. He did it, and 
it should never be forgotten. 

But, in the end, someone who takes to the political stage 
must be judged by its standards, and, on the face of it, the 
judgement of The Times and several other newspapers might 
seem to be right. There was some failing, surely, because he 
was, to quote The Times again, ‘out of office for twenty-one 
of the last twenty-six years of his life.” Ordinary men and 
women can only achieve political influence through office. But 
Amery was not ordinary. He performed two acts, significant 
in the history of Britain, which will long outlive him. Whether 
one shared his conception of the unity of the Empire and of 
its economic unity in particular or not, there can be no ques- 
tioning that he kept this conception alive. Since he was 
excluded from the National Government of 1931, because of 
his refusal to compromise, he will, perhaps, get no share of 
the credit for the Ottawa Conference. But, in fact, the Ottawa 
Conference owed more to him than to any other Conservative. 
His pertinacity in pressing the idea of Imperial unity will per- 
haps only be seen in perspective when the line of descent 
through Milner, and then through him, is at last drawn to 
some positive achievement. Secondly, he has kept alive for 
many people the rather novel idea that politicians should 
think for themselves. It is not only political geniuses, like Sir 
Winston Churchill, who can do this. Others can do it as well. 
When people regret the deterioration of the quality of today’s 
Members of Parliament, they are regretting that there are not 
back-benchers like Leopold Amery. He was, whatever office 
he held, the greatest back-bencher of them all. 
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Portrait of the Week 


R. KHRUSHCHEYV is still smiling, though, as he 

himself has pointed out, his smiles do not mean any 

abandonment of the basic principles of Marx and 
Lenin. The visit of the East German delegation to Moscow, 
which forms the main diplomatic news of the week, has been 
remarkable for a display of warmth on the Soviet side designed 
io show that, while there is a decent measure of joy in the 
Kremlin over one West German who repenteth, the USSR 
prefers her children unprodigal from the start. Herr Grotewohl 
and Herr Ulbricht certainly qualify for this description and 
have been proportionately rewarded with gifts even more tan- 
sible than the Old Bolshevik solidarity-handshake. The Soviet 
High Commissioner in Berlin has been turned into an ambassa- 
dor, Control Commission laws enacted between 1945 and 1948 
have been declared invalid, East German troops are to take 
over all frontier duties, and the West German Government will 
consequently have to negotiate directly with their Eastern 
opposite numbers over questions like inter-zonal crossings, 
customs and so forth. A sinister note has already been struck 
by Herr Ulbricht concerning the way in which these powers 
might be used to hinder the traffic between West Germany and 
Berlin. 

For his part, Dr. Adenauer seems to have consolidated the 
prestige he won in the Federal Republic by his firm conduct 
of the Moscow talks. In spite of an attempt by the East Ger- 
mans to take the credit for the release of German prisoners 
held in Russia, this achievement has been recognised by the 
West German press as belonging to him and as necessitating in 
return the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. On the essential matter of German reunification 
Dr. Adenauer maintained his position, in spite of great pressure 
on the part of the Russians for him to deal directly with the 
Pankow Government. The Saar question, which has been boil- 
ing up again this week with the approach of the plebiscite, may 
give him more trouble. 

The East Germans have not been the only visitors to Moscow 
this week. The Finns have been there too to sign a pact of 
friendship that restores to Finland the Porkkala enclave, 
which has been a Russian base since the end of the war. 
Marshal Bulganin accompanied the announcement of this 
concession with some pointed remarks on how much the 
climate of international affairs would be improved if all the 
Great Powers gave up their bases on foreign territory—a point 
of view which was brusquely dealt with by the State Depart- 
ment spokesman the next day. 

In Morocco the somewhat Byzantine maneeuvres to fill the 
post on the Council of the Throne left vacant by El Glaoui’s 
refusal to participate continue to the sound of breaking glass 
from Paris. The French Resident-General has been shuttling 
back and forth between France and Morocco, while various 
French political figures have been making the journey in the 
opposite direction mainly with the purpose of putting a spoke 
in M. Faure’s wheel. The difficulty is that, whereas Moroccan 
Nationalists refuse to accept a partisan of the reigning Sultan 
ben Arafa as the third man on the Council, his supporters and 
the French settlers are equally determined not to have a repre- 
sentative of Istiqlal. A solution seemed to have been found in 
the person of General Kettani, a Moroccan officer serving in 
the French Army, but, having been advised by Marshal Juin 
hot to come to the aid of the Government, which the Marshal 
18 Supposed to serve, the General refused to accept the position. 
The deadlock, therefore, continues, and the only hopeful de- 
velopment recently has been the carte blanche given by the 
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French Cabinet to MM. Faure and July to deal with the 
Moroccan situation. 

Other foreign news this week is headed by the revolt 
in Argentina (discussed elsewhere in this issue). In Cyprus 
also there have been riots, and the British Institute has been 
burned down in circumstances which reflect little credit on 
those responsible for maintaining public order. Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammed has resigned as Governor-General of Pakistan; 
his successor is Major-General Mirza. The President of Turkey 
is on a state visit to Persia, and Colonel Nasser has announced 
a withdrawal of Egyptian positions in the Gaza sector. 

The main home news this week concerns the missing diplo- 
mats, on whose fate the Foreign Office has at last been bull- 
dozed into disgorging some information. Less unexpected is 
the information that the NCB has in the past quarter accumu- 
lated a deficit of £19 million. In London the conference on 
Malta has begun, and tough constitutional quizzing is ex- 
pected. Some newspapers have increased in price and (more 
important) so has bacon. Traffic signs are to be brought more 
into line with the hazards they represent, though as yet there 
is no prospect of the horrors of the continental exclamation 
mark being inflicted upon us. The eyes of motorists have been 
wistfully fixed on the map of the new motorway from London 
to Yorkshire, the first fifty miles of which are scheduled to be 
completed in 1959. 

Sporting activity of note—apart from betting on the vagaries 
of hurricane Hilda—has been limited to the establishment of a 
new world record of 13 min. 46.8 sec. for the 5,000 metres by 
the Russian runner Kuts. A new Northumberland National 
Park area has been declared by the National Parks Com- 
mission. London students are not to be allowed their riot on 
Guy Fawkes night. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HOSE who—like that admirable Cassandra of demo- 
cracy, Mr. Christopher Hollis—claim that Parliament 
nowadays does very little that is useful should reflect 
on what would have. happened this week if the House of 
Commons had been sitting. On Monday either the Prime 
Minister or the Foreign Secretary would have had to answer 
a private-notice question about the Maclean-Burgess affair. 
Their answers would almost certainly have been unsatisfac- 
tory, and some Member would have moved the adjournment 
of the House on a definite matter of urgent public importance. 
The Speaker would have had no alternative but to accept 
the motion—clearly the Foreign Office’s admission that Mac- 
lean and Burgess were Soviet agents is both a ‘definite’ matter 
and one of ‘urgent public importance,’ and it would have been 
raised at the earliest possible moment (another qualification 
which has to be fulfilled if the adjournment of the House is 
to be moved). He would then have asked if forty Mem- 
bers were prepared to support the motion for the adjournment, 
and there can be no doubt that forty members would have 
risen in their places. Consequently, at 7.30 that evening the 
House would have interrupted its normal proceedings and 
debated the remarkable statement which the Foreign Office 
had made to the press the day before. The result might have 
been as important as the result of the adjournment debate on 
the Savidge case in 1929, which led to an inquiry into police 
powers. 
The Government has escaped this sort of immediate, 
searching inquiry, which can be conducted on/y by the House 
of Commons, and which the House does, in fact, conduct very 
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effectively. It has now all the time that it could ask to prepare 
its positions. But I do not think that, when Parliament re- 
assembles, it will be allowed to fog the issue. I am not in a 
position this week—since this column has to be written before 
the White Paper is published—to comment on the details of 
the scandal. But one aspect of it seems to me to deserve 
immediate comment. I have several times suggested that what 
I call the ‘Establishment’ in this country is today more power- 
ful than ever before. By the ‘Establishment’ I do not mean 
only the centres of official power—though they are certainly 
part of it—but rather the whole matrix of official and social 
relations within which power is exercised. The exercise of 
power in Britain (more specifically, in England) cannot be 
understood unless it is recogaised that it is exercised socially. 
Anyone who has at any point been close to the exercise of 
power will know what I mean when I say that the ‘Establish- 
ment’ can be seen at work in the activities of, not only the 
Prime Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Earl 
Marshal, but of such lesser mortals as the chairman of the 
Arts Council, the Director-General of the BBC, and even the 
editor of The Times Literary Supplement, not to mention 
divinities like Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 

Somewhere near the heart of the pattern of social relation- 
ships which so powerfully controls the exercise of power in 
this country is the Foreign Office. By its traditions and its 
methods of recruitment the Foreign Office makes it inevitable 
that the members of the Foreign Service will be men (and 
the Foreign Service is one of the bastions of masculine English 
society) who, to use a phrase which has been used a lot in 
the past few days, ‘know all the right people.’ At the time of 
the disappearance of Maclean and Burgess, ‘the right people’ 
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moved into action. Lady Violet Bonham Carter was the mog 
active and the most open. A study of her activities during the 
past twenty years would reveal how power in this country 
can still be exercised by someone who has, politically, been 
stripped of it. But Lady Violet Bonham Carter was not alone. 
No one whose job it was to be interested in the Burgess. 
Maclean affair from the very beginning will forget the subtle 
but powerful pressures which were brought to bear by thog 
who belonged to the same stratum as the two missing men, 
From those who were expecting Maclean to dinner on the 
very night on which he disappeared, to those who just hap. 
pened to have been charmed by his very remarkable father, 
the representatives of the ‘Establishment’ moved in, and how 
effectively they worked may be traced in the columns of the 
more respectable newspapers at the time, especially of The 
Times and of the Observer. 

I heard recently a story which illuminates many of the ways 
in which the ‘Establishment’ now works. Mr. Maurice Edel- 
man, the Labour Member of Parliament, was asked some 
time ago by an American magazine to write an article about 
Princess Margaret which could be published to celebrate her 
twenty-fifth birthday. (That Labour Members of Parliament 
should be assumed to know about the Royal Family seems to 
me to be an amusing comment on contemporary British society 
in itself:) Mr. Edelman wrote his article, which contained a 
sentence which was in no way disrespectful but which might 
be construed as a criticism of Princess Margaret. Then, being 
Mr. Edelman, he submitted his article to the Lady-in-Waiting 
of Princess Margaret. The next that he heard about it was 
when he was called to Mr. Attlee’s room in the House of Com- 
mons. There, in front of Mr. Attlee, was the offending article. 
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Mr. Attlee told Mr. Edelman that he might have expected 
many other members of the Labour Party to write such an 
article, but not him, and he requested that it should not be 
published. Mr. Edelman’s article has not appeared. Many 
things are interesting about this story—not least the delightful 
picture of Mr. Attlee in his most headmasterly mood (‘I 
had hoped, Edelman, to make you a prefect, but now, well, 
you know. . ”)}—but the more one considers it, the more 
one realises that the events which occurred did not depend 
on any formal relationships, but on subtle social relationships. 
That was the ‘Establishment’ at work. 


BURGESS-MACLEAN INTELLIGENCE 


Q. WHO TAKES THE BLAME ?—Evening News. 


A.‘.. those in authority—the Ministers.—The Under- 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

‘ _. the British Foreign Office—crammed with intellec- 
tuals.—Daily Mirror. 

*. . gross levity. —Manchester Guardian. 

*. . the right social background and the right old school 
tie. —Daily Herald. 

*. . disingenuous reticence.’—The Times. 

‘.. . witches in the Foreign Office. Let’s have a hunt.’— 
Daily Sketch. 


Tuppence and an Orange 
By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


HERE were two surprising aspects about last week’s 
"T sznoncemen that three national newspapers, the 

Daily Mirror, the News Chronicle and the Daily Herald, 
were going to increase their selling price from 14d. to 2d.: 
first, that the initiative Came from the Daily Mirror, and 
secondly, that the Daily Express and Daily Mail did not 
follow suit. Usually the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
manages to achieve uniformity in such matters. The question 
of an increase in price had been in the air ever since the news- 
paper strike last March. Since then negotiations for wage 
increases have been going on between the NPA and the unions. 
It has been clear for some time that the unions will soon gain 
all, and possibly more than all, that they asked for at the time 
of the strike. 

Last week the Daily Mirror asked for a meeting of the 
NPA to raise the question of an increase in price. The situation 
irresistibly evokes the comical tale of the girl who explained 
her fall from virtue by saying that she did it for ‘tuppence 
and an orange.’ After the increase to 2d. had been strongly 
urged by the Daily Mirror, it was expected that the Daily 
Herald and the News Chronicle would support it, since they 
are the two papers which are financially the weakest. How- 
ever, they remained silent, and it was left to the representatives 
of the Daily Express and the Daily Mail to intimate that they 
would not be parties to any such proceeding. 

The meeting broke up inconclusively and in mild disorder. 
The Daily Mirror announced that night that it was going to 
2d., and the Daily Herald and the News Chronicle quickly 
followed its lead. It must have been embarrassing to both 
these papers to do so, for both of them had recently been 
campaigning about the high cost of living and had been urging 
manufacturers to lower the price of their wares. But necessity 
knows no law. The Daily Express (which has campaigned in 
a similar sense) and the Daily Mail are under no such necessity. 
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Both are making plenty of money at 14d. Indeed, the Daily 
Express made slightly more money last year than in 1953, and 
it is making more money in 1955 than in 1954. In addi:ion, 
since well over 80 per cent. of the ordinary and prefer 2nce 
shares in the Daily Express are owned by Lord Beaverbr dok, 
Mr. Max Aitken and the Beaverbrook Foundation, of which 
Lord Beaverbrook and his son are respectively chairman and 
vice-chairman, the Express Newspapers have no need to con- 
cern themselves with paying a high dividend. 

Fleet Street is plainly puzzled by the policy of the Daily 
Mirror. Of course, with a circulation as large as theirs 
(4,600,000), an extra halfpenny is an important consideration. 
Proportionately to other papers, the selling price is a more 
important item of revenue than is the income from adver- 
tising. Of the additional halfpenny, probably half will go to 
the newsagents; but an extra 4,600,000 farthings a day is not 
to be sneezed at. That amounts to £4,791 13s. 4d. With six days 
a week, fifty-two weeks in the year, that means, provided it 
loses no circulation, an additional annual income of nearly 
£1,500,000. 

A few weeks ago the Daily Mirror announced that it had 
sold all its preference shares in the newsprint company of 
Albert E. Reed for £3,200,000. There has been much specu- 
lation as to why the Daily Mirror should wish at this moment 
to have a substantial sum of cash in hand. It is known that the 
Daily Mirror’s boss, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King, wishes to 
increase his already enormous circulation by printing in Man- 
chester as well as London. All his rivals already do so, while 
the Daily Express and Daily Mail print in Scotland as well— 
the Daily Express in Glasgow and the Daily Mail in Edinburgh. 
Some people believe that the mobilisation of these financial 
resources by the Daily Mirror means that in the near future 
it will build a printing press in Manchester; it has certainly 
ordered a lot of new machinery. But there is another view 
of the Daily Mirror strategy. I have heard it suggested in 
one sagacious quarter that the Daily Mirror is negotiating 
to buy all Lord Kemsley’s provincial newspapers. If this 
project were to be realised, it would obviously suit the Daily 
Mirror down to the ground. It would not only acquire this 
still valuable group of provincial newspapers but also the 
immense Kemsley printing establishment at Withy Grove in 
Manchester. In addition, it would acquire the plant which 
prints Lord Kemsley’s Glasgow papers, the Daily Record and 
the Evening News. This, however, is all in the realm of gossip 
and speculation. 

Meanwhile, who are likely to be the beneficiaries of the half- 
penny increase by the Daily Mirror, the Daily Herald and the 
News Chronicle? Obviously the greatest advantage will flow 
to Lord Rothermere’s Daily Sketch. The Daily Sketch went to 
2d. some time before Lord Kemsley sold it two years ago 
to Lord Rothermere, and under his ownership, which he shares 
with the News of the World, the circulation has been raised 
from something under 600,000 to over 1,000,000. But it still 
has less than a quarter of the sale of the Daily Mirror, whose 
format, typography and standards of taste it so slavishly seeks 
to emulate. There can be little doubt that, with them both 
selling at 2d., the Daily Sketch will gain some circulation from 
the Daily Mirror, so long as Lord Rothermere preserves his 
present policy of Keeping his sights firmly trained on the gutter. 

The Daily Express and the Daily Mail may also gain some 
circulation. At 14d., they are both very much better value than 
the Daily Herald and the News Chronicle at 2d. The Daily 
Telegraph, which raised its price from 14d. to 2d. some years 
ago, should also gain circulation while it stays at 2d.—half the 
price of The Times and two-thirds that of the Manchester 
Guardian. It is obviously a much better buy than the News 
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Chronicle at the same price. Meanwhile, the News Chronicle, 
to spare its own blushes at raising the cost of living, started a 
series of articles on Monday on Mr. R. A. Butler entitled ‘Man 
in the Red: Success is his Motto.’ All who admire the journa- 
listic integrity and enterprise of the News Chronicle will hope 
that at 2d. it will successfully find itself in the black, or at 
least in the orange. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘WHY IS RANDALL such an obvious rotter? He’s been at the 
Foreign Office.’ Listening to the broadcast of Heartbreak 
House on Monday night, I was amused at Lady Utterword’s 
incredulity. How shocked she would have been to find that in 
1955 the words ‘rotter’ (is that one still used?) and ‘Foreign 
Office official’ appear to have become synonymous. Catching 
the Foreign Office with its trousers down over the Burgess- 
Maclean affair, the newspapers have rushed with joyful yelps 
to nip its exposed flank; rarely has the whole pack, from Left 
to Right, been so happily united. Theirs is a fair enough, 
though exaggerated, reflection of the public’s attitude. Not that 
people are seriously perturbed about the security aspect, as one 
of our tabloids in an earnest mood has tried to suggest; they 
simply resent, consciously or otherwise, the Foreign Office’s 
airs. It is widely regarded as a social-intellectual enclave, arro- 
gating to itself all sorts of privileges which set it apart from the 
hordes of the Philistines. But alas for the soothing ambience 
of ‘happier days. For the glaring lesson of this affair is that a 
mutual admiration society tends to preserve the diplomatic 
immunity of its members long after they have shown them- 
selves absolutely unworthy of trust. The mistake was not so 
much, in the first place, in failing to realise that Maclean was 
a spy, but rather in failing to recognise, far less diagnose, his 
psychosis. His drunken and violent escapades had landed him 
in trouble with the police on various occasions and in various 
countries, but they were hushed up and he was allowed to 
continue in positions of authority. The Daily Herald’s ‘old 
school tie’ explanation is very much an oversimplification; but 
I can well remember the social pressure brought to bear on 
editors and even the owners of newspapers at the time of Mac- 
lean’s disappearance to ridicule the idea that he could be a spy. 
* * * 


BUT IT IS only fair to admit that a large section of the press 
nurses a particular grudge against the Foreign Office which 
partly accounts for the malicious delight with which the inci- 
dent has been greeted. One of the reasons for this is the care- 
fully extended privilege of by-passing the Foreign Office’s press 
relations system. For years certain responsible newspapers have 
on occasion been allowed access to information not available 
through the normal channels. The Times, which a century and 
a half ago was the first newspaper to denounce the practice, 
has long since become its chief beneficiary. The idea itself 
seems sound enough. The responsible newspapers are well 
briefed and the country benefits from a better-informed public 
opinion. Of course the briefing tends to reflect the Foreign 
Office line, but experienced journalists with their wits about 
them know how to make whatever allowance seems necessary. 
But undoubtedly the system is open to abuse. To give a trivial 
example: some months ago when the Spectator referred to 
Senator Walter as ‘a McCarthyite Democrat’ it was given to 
understand that Walter was really a sound fellow. Lest the man 
might have been misjudged, fresh inquiries were made about 
him, only to provide ample confirmation that the original 
impression was correct. His merit in Foreign Office eyes 
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apparently was that he is part of what might be called the 
British Lobby at Washington. He is race-conscious, an An 
Saxon American—a less vociferous breed than Irish-American 
but not necessarily more edifying. This is a very small ¢. 
ample; but the same tactics are being continually applied to the 
national press; sometimes with unfortunaté results. 

* * * 


WHAT PROPORTION of Communists in a body makes it reagop. 
able to suppose that they have practical control of it? There 
are so many people who have been associated with Com. 
munist and pro-Soviet activities on the ‘Preparatory Com. 
mittee’ of the ‘International Conference on Regional Plannij 

and Development,’ to be held shortly in London, that thoge 
who know them by repute are beginning to shy off what might 
seem on the face of it to be an unexceptionable get-together, 
This is certainly a healthy reaction, but the reputation of these 
rather minor figures is not likely to have reached abroad, and 
it seems to me to be rather bad luck on the American and 
other experts invited that no one thinks to give them fair 
warning. The trouble is that the FBI take so long to ‘clear 
organisations that people attend such conferences in al] 
innocence, only to find months later that they are branded as 
Communist-front sympathisers. It is true that the Communist 
habit of grabbing a few dozen innocents and then sponsoring an 
organisation, or alternatively infiltrating and ‘capturing’ ap 
already existing one, is to some extent just a silly Stalinist game, 
giving them plenty of opportunity for harmless conspiratorial 
fun. And it seems, at first sight, as if no damage could be done 
by this conference. After all, there are few opportunities in this 
country for Communist architectural innovations like the 
built-in microphones Dr. Adenauer’s delegation found in their 
walls in Moscow. Still, I notice that one of the activities now 
planned will be the collection of topographical information. 
And we all know who wants topographical information, and 
why. So perhaps someone should keep an eye on it after all. 

” * * 


THOSE WHO HAVE been reminiscing since last Friday about 
Leopold Amery have, if they knew him well, paid their genv- 
inely humble tribute to the way in which he bore great sorrows 
with great dignity and lack of bitterness. It seems to me, after 
deep reflection, that the public should be reminded of th 
cause of his greatest sorrow. His son, who after the war was 
tried for treason, was executed. Many people thought at the 
time that it was probably the most inexcusable act of State 
savagery which was committed, in the hour of victory, in the 
name of patriotism. Actually, no one of any sensibility can 
look back on the attitude which condemned Amery’s son to 
die without feeling a shiver of horror that such a legalised crime 
could pass by with so little public comment. But, whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the issue, Leopold Amery had ample 
reason for bitterness. But he remained uninfected and he te- 
fused to use any influence which could not have been available 
to any other private citizen. He retained his private sorrow, but 
refused to make any public demonstration of it. Leopold 
Amery’s political views are discussed elsewhere in this issue of 
the Spectator. 1 would just like to take this last opportunity of 
saluting him as a man. 
* * * 

SWEDES ARE NOT-very excitable people, but I can imagine them 
in a mild ferment as October 1 approaches, for that is 
the day on which the present repressive liquor laws are to be 
replaced by others more tolerant. If this means a brightening 
up of the beer parlours, those glum saloons in which a harmless 
small ale is sold, and an end to the clinical dispensing of drink 
in restaurants, they may well be forgiven if their celebrations 
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er on the side of hilarity. Drink had become altogether too 
important in Stockholm and I should not be surprised if this 
had the effect of pushing round the bend many an otherwise 
yell-balanced man. Nothing is sweeter in anticipation than 
forbidden, or at any rate rationed, fruit, in pursuit of which 
[have seen staid men paying large sums for a succession of 
ynwanted buns in Stockholm’s most popular bar. I know that 
there was good cause for concern about alcoholism at the time 
these severe laws were passed, but I doubt whether this ration- 
ing system worked any better than any other might in keeping 
alcohol from those who craved it. Swedish teetotalers may be 
full of apprehension (although the money saved by abolishing 
the rationing system is to go to the propagation of temperance), 
but I shall be surprised if reforms that come into effect on 
October | result in anything more dangerous than an unseating 
of the demon drink from its present position of disproportion- 


ate importance. 
+ *~ os 


ANOTHER FAVOURITE CITY of mine came briefly into the news 
over the weekend. On Saturday evening in Palermo five 
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hundred policemen had to be called in to keep order during 
the selection of the Italian entry for the title ‘Miss World.’ 
However unlikely it may seem, I once myself had some experi- 
ence of a beauty competition in Palermo. Arriving there one 
evening I found myself, by a strange chain of circumstances, 
obliged to sit that night on a jury to select a number of girls 
for ‘scholarships’ to the film studios of Rome. I thought that 
all one had to do was to vote for the prettiest girl, so I voted 
for a girl from Taormina, who looked as if she had stepped, 
gently surprised but self-possessed, from a picture by Raphael; 
but I hadn’t reckoned on local patriotism and my action 
brought me into disfavour. A day or two later | went to a 
reception in Palermo given in connection with this ‘starlet’ 
business and in a handsome room ate ice-creams and chatted 
with civic dignitaries. It was all very agreeable, but when we 
tried to leave we found the square jammed with enthusiastic 
young men who seemed to be hoping for more than a glimpse 
of the young women. As I left the square I could sce about 
seven of them being hauled by the police off a carrv.z< in which 
sat, beside her mama, the young girl of Taormina. PHAROS 


The Status of Malta 


An all-party round-table conference has been meeting in the House of Lords this week 

to consider the proposals of Mr. Dom Mintoff, Prime Minister of Malta, for a gradual 

political integration of Malta with Britain. In the articles which follow, the Malta 

Government's proposals are explained by Mr. J. J. Cole, the Minister of Posts and 

Agriculture, while Dr. Borg Olivier, Prime Minister of Malta from 1950 to 1955, 
and now Leader of the Opposition, argues the case against integration. 


Integration 


By J. J. COLE 


HANKS to the friendly publicity they have already 
[se from the British press, the proposals of the 

Malta Government are now well known. Briefly, they 
are that Malta should become a part of the United Kingdom 
and have constitutional and economic relations with Great 
Britain similar to those of Northern Ireland. Constitutionally, 
this would mean that Malta would have its own Parliament to 
deal with domestic matters, and would also send representatives 
to the Westminster Parliament, which would have exclusive 
jurisdiction on defence and external relations. Economically, 
the Maltese people would eventually be entitled to parity of 
social services and wages with the British people, but would 
also pay the same taxes and carry the same burdens and respon- 
sibilities. | say ‘eventually’ because it must be a gradual process 
over a number of years. 

The idea is to work out a plan of economic development 
(particularly factory building) in the Islands which would raise 
incomes to levels that would carry the burden of equal taxation 
and permit equal social services. Of course, to carry out this 
programme, we would require from the United Kingdom tech- 
nical advice and the loan of expert personnel. We would also 
need capital investment both by the British Government, which 
has already agreed in principle to help us, and by British indus- 
trialists. 

As we see it, this must be a joint enterprise. It is designed on 
the one hand to secure the political and social advance of the 
Maltese people, so that we are able to pay our way as British 
citizens. At the same time it would maintain a strategic base for 
the Commonwealth and the Free World. So far this ‘fortress’ 
aspect of the Malta problem has almost completely dominated 
discussion. The following assessment of the position made in 


1919 by the late L. S. Amery, whose recent death is so vividly 


and so tragically fresh in our minds, is equally true today. 

‘Hitherto,’ he wrote, ‘we have regarded Malta purely as a 
naval and military station, and we have ignored, or kept at 
arm’s length, the Maltese community. We cannot afford in 
future to pursue such a policy with a people of nearly a quarter 
of a million of European race, placed in so admirable a situation 
for co-operation on the task of maintaining the security of our 
Imperial communications. Our task is to make the best of that 
people by developing their capacities alike for industrial effort, 
for political self-government and for imperial service. We must 
give up thinking of Malta as a curious little old-world depen- 
dency, living on the outskirts of a British fortress and providing 
cheap labour for a British dockyard. We must regard it rather 
as an outlier of the British Isles, flanking the southern shores 
of Europe as England flanks the northern, and its people as in 
a very direct and intimate sense our fellow-citizens and fellow- 
countrymen.’ 

When you really think of it you realise that there is no other 
solution which serves the true interests of both peoples. 

Take, for instance, the alternative proposed by the Opposi- 
tion Party on Malta. The Nationalists want Dominion status. 
Though they do not say it in so many words, what they really 
want is independence. They are a party which has leaned 
towards Italy rather than Britain. They would be willing to let 
the British Government use the strategic facilities of the Island 
and have a joint say in the handling of Malta’s external rela- 
tions. In consideration of those facilities, Britain would pay an 
annual amount to be negotiated. 

It must be clear that these arrangements are unworkable. 
Britain cannot be expected to make the necessary contribu- 
tion towards the needs of the Islands unless she is assured of 
two things: first, that she can make full and secure use of 
the fortress; and secondly that Malta can be developed to 
stand on its own feet. 

But the arrangement proposed by the Nationalists, which 
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really amounts to a straight lease of the base, is not likely to 
provide these assurances. In fact it is likely to be a constant 
occasion of friction and misunderstanding. There would be a 
perpetual tug-of-war between the two Governments, with 
Malta seeking to obtain the maximum rent for the least ser- 
vices rendered, and Britain trying to pay the least amount for 
the maximum facilities. Past experience shows that, instead of 
the people and Government of Malta getting on with the job 
of developing the economy, they would be side-tracked and 
demoralised by endless disputes, particularly over the rights 
of the British Forces. Malta would be a perpetual pauper, 
dependent on what she could get out of Britain each time the 
lease was renewed 

The Nationalists say they are irreconcilably opposed to 
becoming part of the United Kingdom, and it has been agreed 
by some British papers that union should not go through while 
there is much opposition within Malta. I would only reply as 
follows. First, we have solemnly pledged to hold a referendum 
and not to go through with union unless there is a large 
majority in favour. Secondly, many of the Nationalists are not 
so anti-British, and would try to make the union work. Thirdly, 
it is agreed that there must be some lasting constitutional 
solution for Malta and the election disaster of the Nationalists 
shows it would be impossible for them to get popular backing 
for their proposals. 

Some people fear that our proposal, if accepted, might create 
a precedent for other dependencies. Our answer is that Malta’s 
problem is unique. Her Majesty’s Government have recognised 
this. We are a European country, with a long history. We are 
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also completely dependent on the British Servi 
Dockyard is far and away the biggest employer. Yet we haye 
no effective voice in British policy. 

Certain critics both in Malta and in Britain say the traditions 
and customs of the two countries are so different that either 
union would not work or Malta would lose its national 
character. Our answer is that we have become accustomed to 
British political traditions in the one and a half centuries sing 
we invited Britain to help us over the French rule. Moreover, 
the United Kingdom itself shows already how peoples with 
different histories and customs can work (more or leg 
smoothly) together, without losing their national character, 
Nobody could say that the Scots have become undistinguish. 
able from the English. 

Sometimes the criticisms of our proposals seem to cancel 
each other out. Some of our opponents in Malta argue that 
three or four MPs from Malta are not going to secure for ys 
any effective voice. But some in Britain fear that the Maltese 
members might upset the balance between the parties. Our 
answer is that we want the same right of representation for our 
people as, and no more than, what is enjoyed by the people of 
any constituency in this country. 

There are people in Malta who are frightened of the burden 
of British taxation. Others in this country are afraid that the 
cost to Britain would be too heavy. Our answer is that ina 
partnership everyone must take the rough with the smooth, 
but that no other solution is likely to be as cheap in the long 
run for Britain or to offer us the same prospects of developing 
our country. 


Towards Dominion Status 


By Dr. GEORGE BORG OLIVIER 


opposition in Malta to the plan for integration with 

Britain. Integration is not a unanimous demand of the 
Maltese people. It is being sought by only one of the two 
political parties represented in the Maltese Legislative 
Assembly. And it is far from the truth that in the last election 
Malta voted for integration. The Malta Labour Party, which 
is requesting integration, has only been in office since March 
of this year; its victory at the polls was due to a normal swing 
of the political pendulum after a long period of administration 
first by a minority Nationalist Government in 1950, and then 
by Coalition Governments of the Nationalist Party and Dr. 
Boffa’s Malta Workers Party in 1951 and 1953. 

The position today is that the Nationalist Party—now the 
official Opposition—has come out of office much stronger 
than when it first took charge of the administration of the 
island. In the September, 1950, election it gained only 31,000 
of the 106,000-odd votes cast, and only twelve of the forty 
seats in the Assembly. The Nationalists now have seventeen 
seats, and they polled 50,000 out of the total 120,000 votes 
cast in the last general election—4,000 votes more than they 
had polled in December, 1953. 

There appears to be a belief in Britain that Malta is yearning 
for integration in the British political system as the one aad 
only solution for her constitutional and economic predicament. 
This is certainly not the case. The Nationalist Party opposes 
integration because, apart from any disadvantages to the 
United Kingdom, it would have many drawbacks for Malta. 


[x is known to the British public of the strong 





The third in the series of articles on China has been held 
over until next week. 











Our island is not a backward colony; we are, indeed, a small 
nation, but we have an ancient civilisation—a unique his- 
torical background with a national flag and anthem of its own, 
and a religion, a language and a culture entirely different from 
those of Britain. 

Her imperishable war record has earned for Malta the 
award of the George Cross by the late King George VI. It has 
been remarked that ‘the dignity, traditions and importance 
of this gallant island’ are in inverse ratio to its size. Malta 
has had responsible government in practically all internal 
affairs since 1921, with an all-Maltese Cabinet and an all- 
elected Legislative Assembly. It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, that one party representing 43 per cent. of the electorate, 
and another party under the leadership of the Hon. Mabel 
Strickland, representing another 3.7 per cent., should be firmly 
against the proposed integration plan in the belief that sucha 
political device is not in the interests of Anglo-Maltese 
relationship. In fact, it would hinder Malta’s development in 
the constitutional field. Worse, it would deprive the Maltese 
of their island’s national entity and individual character, in 
which they take justifiable pride. 

Malta’s place is in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Her old friendship with Britain must be maintained; but 
integration with Britain is an altogether different story. A 
closer association is not achieved by the absorption of the 
smaller by the larger territory. Such an association cannot last 
unless it is based on the principle that all free peoples have & 
right to a national existence and to shape their own destiny. 
Any consideration which may have caused the Labour Party 
in Malta to depart from this line of policy must be of a tem- 
porary and capricious nature. It is bound to give way in the 
course of time to more lasting legitimate aspirations based 
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on the real intimate feelings of the Maltese and, indeed, of all 
freedom-loving peoples, who will never validly renounce the 
right to autonomy. 

It is not easy for us to understand how the United Kingdom 
Government can even consider the adoption of a system of 
colonial policy developed already by other Imperialist nations 
without success. What Malta really needs is further develop- 
ment in the social and economic spheres and an improvement 
in its constitutional status, which would satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of a freedom-loving nation and at the same time 
enable the Maltese to improve their existing industries and 
introduce new ones into the island, attract many more tourists 
and by their own efforts—coupled with British aid for develop- 
ment—help Malta stand on her feet. This should be both 
Malta’s and Britain’s aim. Parasitism is hideous and degrading. 

Britain has agreed to subsidise a long-range social and 
economic development plan which is accepted by all political 
parties on the island. Whether in recognition of the Nationalist 
Party contention, endorsed by British economic experts, or 
in conformity with the prevailing policy of aiding the develop- 
ment of dependent territories, capital for long-term economic 
planning is forthcoming. The Malta Labour Party is asking, 
as a sine qua non of the integration plan, for ‘social services 
and direct taxation for the people of Malta on a basis of 
absolute parity with residents in Britain.’ Should this be wholly 
agreed to by Britain, and accepted in Malta, the capital which 
would have to be provided annually and indefinitely by the 
British Exchequer for the maintenance of the Welfare State 
in Malta would, if there is to be any financial sense in the 
plan, presumably exceed the yearly revenue which direct 
taxation in the island would yield to Britain. It might be worth 
considering whether Great Britain should not agree to pay 
that yearly contribution towards Malta’s development and 
economic solvency either as a strategic rent or on other 
grounds, without embarking on a highly controversial annexa- 
tion or union of an experimental nature. 

Conversely, integration may be conceived on the lines 
recommended by Dr. Balogh in his recent report on the 
economic problems of Malta, when he advised that “The 
development of Malta must be based on a programme of 
lifting productivity in all sectors of the economy. Then, and 
only then, would a general increase in wages and in living 
standards have firm foundations. . . . Raising wages to the 
levels of the United Kingdom must be a long-term objective, 
but unless it is part of an organic process, in which the whole 
economy participates, it will be self-defeating.’ In this case, 
there would be no valid reason for rushing a solution to its 
constitutional problem. More thought should be given to the 
request made by the previous Maltese Government that Malta 
could come under the Commonwealth Relations Office even if, 
for practical purposes, she chooses of her free will to limit her 
natural aspirations to sovereignty and independence by agree- 
ing to a constitution which falls short of full dominion status. 
Malta may well in due course be developed into an auto- 
nomous unit within the British Commonwealth in relation to 
Britain only, with friendly agreements which would enable 
Britain to continue to have full use of all facilities necessary 
for defence purposes. External affairs and relations with the 
full members of the Commonwealth affecting Malta would be 
handled by both countries jointly. 

The Nationalist Party’s proposals for a solution to Malta’s 
constitutional and economic problems are on these lines. They 
may well prove to be satisfactory to both parties and bring 
about a closer association with Britain based on good will, 
loyalty and friendship. 


The Next Pope 


By NORMAN St. JOHN-STEVAS 


OPE PIUS XII is now in his eightieth year and although 
Pi: health is today better than for some time past, an 

improvement witnessed by the great number of audiences 
granted during the summer months, it is natural that Romans, 
who are irrepressible gossips, should spend much of their time 
speculating about his successor. 

Since the Lateran Council of 1179 the prerogative of electing 
the Pope has rested with the Sacred College of Cardinals which 
when complete, numbers seventy but which at the present time, 
owing to deaths, has seven vacancies. Formerly France, Spain, 
and Austria had a right to veto the election of any candidate, 
but since the abolition of this concession in 1904 by Pius X, 
Papal elections have been free from State interference. Immed- 
iately after the death of the reigning Pontiff notice is sent to 
all the members of the Sacred College, who must reach Rome 
within fifteen days if they wish to take part in the Conclave. 
In the past this has meant the exclusion of many foreign 
Cardinals from the election, and at least once an American 
Cardinal has arrived in Rome to find the doors of the Conclave 
shut in his face. Air travel has now made it possible for every 
Cardinal, if he wishes, to take part in the election. 

The Conclave is constructed in one of the Papal palaces, 
each Cardinal being allotted his own apartment, and he may 
bring with him two conclavists. Two doctors, a surgeon, a 
confessor who must be a religious, and a handful of officials 
are also granted admittance. Elaborate precautions are taken 
to maintain secrecy, oaths of secrecy being taken by all par- 
ticipants; the Conelave is sealed off from the outside world for 
the duration of the election, and conversation in ‘unfamiliar 
tongues’ is strictly forbidden. Election takes place in three 
ways: ‘Quasi-Inspiration,’ which is simply election by 
acclamation; ‘Compromise,’ when three, five or seven Car- 
dinals are deputed to undertake the election on behalf of the 
College; and ‘Secret Scrutiny,’ which involves a secret vote 
twice a day, two ballots being taken on each occasion. This 
is the normal method of election, and the successful candidate 
must secure one vote more than a two-thirds majority, the 
extra vote ensuring that no candidate is elected Pope by his 
own hand. Although voting is confined to the Cardinals, any 
male Catholic may be elected Pope, laymen, married men and 
even excommunicated persons being eligible for election. 

Much of the speculation about the next election centres 
round the possibility of the election of a non-Italian Pope, and 
since the Sacred College now possesses a majority of foreign 
Cardinals, this is more likely than at any time in the past 300 
years. The last non-Italian to wear the triple tiara was 
Adrian VI of Utrecht, elected in 1522; while the only English- 
man to wear it ascended the Papal throne as far back as 1154. 
Nicholas Breakspear or Adrian IV had, however, an un- 
distinguished pontificate, much of it being spent in hunting in 
the Campagna. The only other Englishmen who have been 
serious contenders were Cardinal Pole, who failed by one vote, 
and Cardinal Manning, who withdrew after the first ballot. At 
present there are twenty-one Italian Cardinals, who thus have 
sufficient votes to prevent any non-Italian from being elected 
should they so wish. Their power is increased by the reduction 
of the effective voting strength to sixty since three Cardinals, 
Wyszynski, Mindszenty, and Stepinac, are in various degrees 
of imprisonment, and it is extremely unlikely that they would 
be able to come to Rome for the election. The other national 
blocs that might emerge are the Iberian and South American 
group of Cardinals who, together, number fifteen; the French, 
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who can muster seven votes, and the English-speaking 
Cardinals, who number nine. It is extremely unlikely, how- 
ever, that a unanimous vote would come from any of these 
groupings. 

Of the Italian Cardinals twelve are seventy-four or over, and 
thus are likely to be excluded on grounds of age, including the 
octogenarian Cardinal Dalla Costa, Archbishop of Florence, 
whose reputation for sanctity extends throughout Italy. Of 
the remaining nine there are five favoured candidates, of whom 
the outstanding is Cardinal Lecaro, Archbishop of Bologna 
(sixty-three), whose see is one of the main centres of Communist 


strength. Cardinal Lecaro has been an outspoken opponent of ' 


Italian Communism, but has not confined his opposition to 
words. His was the inspiration behind the formation of the 
bands of priests who, equipped with motor-cycles, conduct 
missions in every part of his diocese, in particular amongst the 
landless contadini, from whom the Communists receive so 
much support. Another Cardinal known for his pastoral zeal 
and administrative ability is Cardinal Siri, Archbishop of 
Genoa, who, at forty-nine, is the youngest member of the 
Sacred College, a place previously occupied by the English 
Cardinal, Cardinal Griffin. The two other pastoral Bishops 
mentioned as ‘papabilis’ are Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch of 
Venice, who as a former Nuncio in Paris has had wide 
diplomatic experience, but who is seventy-three; and Cardinal 
Ruffini, Archbishop of Palermo (sixty-seven), who has carried 
out extensive reforms of the Church in Sicily and whose views 
are known to be rigidly orthodox. The fifth Cardinal, Cardinal 
Ottaviani, the outstanding figure in the Curia—the govern- 
ment of the Church in Rome—is head of the Holy Office, a 
well-known traditionalist and at sixty-four comparatively 
young. Experience of work in the Curia would, of course, be 
a valuable asset to any Cardinal elected Pope. Outside the 
Sacred College the most likely candidate is, without doubt, 
Monsignor Montini, Archbishop of Milan, and, until recently, 
Assistant Secretary of State in the Vatican. The present Pope 
has acted as his own Foreign Minister, but it is well known that 
he worked in the closest co-operation with Monsignor Montini, 
whose liberal views he shares. Monsignor Montini is highly 
respected by all classes in Italy, including the Communists, and 
occupies the most important Italian see. He is not a Cardinal, 
however—he was offered and refused the Hat—but Milan is 
a Cardinalatial see and it is unlikely that he will remain for 
long outside the Sacred College. In Rome he is spoken of as 
the next Pope but one. 


Amongst the non-Italians there is no obvious successor to 
the present Pope. A French Pope is unlikely, as the French are 
not popular in Rome, while no one there takes seriously the 
possibility of an American Pope, although this has wide 
credence abroad. An American Pope is unlikely because such 
an election would be interpreted as the committal of the Vatican 
to the American side of the cold war, a position that Pius XII 
has resolutely refused to adopt. Foreign commentators have 
continually mentioned the name of Cardinal Spellman, but in 
Rome the strongest American contender is considered to be 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago (sixty-eight), who is 
known for the moderation. of his views. The foreign Cardinal 
most often mentioned as ‘papabilis’ is Cardinal Agagianian, 
Peter XV, Patriarch of Cilicia. He is sixty and an Armenian, 
born in the same town as Stalin in the Caucasus. He is a man of 
distinguished presence, a fine scholar, uncommitted in the cold 
war, and his election would be confirmation of the increasingly 
important part played by the East in the life of the Church. 


Such are some of the personalities who will take part in the 
most ancient election of the Western world, whenever it may 
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come. There is, however, one imponderable factor which no 
writer can assess, the prayers of the 400 million Catholic, 
throughout the world for the right outcome to the election, Jp 
any case, the Romans have a motto which pundits would do 
well to heed : ‘He who goes into the Conclave Pope comes oy 
a Cardinal.’ 


College Roundabout 


By PAUL GLAISTER (Uniyersity College, Exeter) 


s ILL you be coming back next term? I don’t wan 
W to tie you down at all, but I must let Mr. Davidson 
know so that I shall be sure of being full next year’ 

In numerous cheap digs in every university town this same 
question was deferentially posed three months ago. Very few 
undergraduates have sufficient moral courage to offend their 
landladies directly. 

‘Well, I don’t really know yet. Mrs. Rumsby. You see, I am 
thinking of going into a flat with a friend, and whatever hap. 
pens, I shall have to wait for the exam results, and they do 
not come out until some time in August.’ 

‘Well, I’d like to know as early as possible. Not that it’s 
worrying me, but I like to be sure.’ 

With that, she shakes the tablecloth on to the floor with 
a shower of breadcrumbs, and after a final slamming of cup- 
boards and drawers, she picks up the heavily-laden tray and, 
tripping slightly on the worn oilcloth, pads noisily back to her 
sanctuary. 

Mrs. Rumsby has reached the age of the ageless. She seems 
to hover in that unchanging vacuum somewhere between fifty 
and eighty. Perhaps the house has affected her, or perhaps she 
has affected the house. The two are inseparable, drawing life 
from each other and slowly covering each other in their dust. 
I once happened to meet her in the busy High Street, and 
paused to exchange platitudes on the state of civilisation. Even 
there, in the bright sunlight, jostled by the crowd of eager 
shoppers, I felt as though I were back in the digs, listening 
while she cleared the table. There was the same dust, and | 
seemed to scent the same smell of cooking. 

The room where she and her husband lived at the back of 
the house was, if anything, even bleaker than our cold bed- 
rooms and desolate sitting-room. The only time we are per- 
mitted to enter is when the telephone rings for us. It wasa 
serious mistake, made early in our residence, to give the 
telephone number to anyone. The telephone terrifies Mrs. 
Rumsby; she shuns it as one would shun a mahogany alltar 
dedicated to the Devil and placed permanently in one’s living- 
room. Friends always seem to ring up after lunch, and thal 
is one of the periods (together with Sunday afternoon) which 
are dedicated to Digger’s ‘rests.’ While you attempt to cut 
short your telephone conversation, Mrs. Rumsby will go in 
and complain to the other lodgers: 

‘He shouldn’t have people ringing him up after hunch. He 
knows that Mr. Rumsby always has a little rest befare he 
goes to the office. He doesn’t want to have the rest, but the 
doctor told him he had to. It’s not right, you know, and it’s 
the only chance he has, and the doctor told him he had to.’ 

Her husband, Digger, a rather tired man who was once it 
business, sleeps over the gas fire. The dull wood of the table 
and chairs seems to huddle disconsolately on the torn oil- 
cloth. There may have been a time when all the fittings of 
the house were new and clean and gleaming, but now they 
are dispirited and seem to have always been as they are now. 
In my top-attic bedroom there is a patch of new distemper; 
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it shows up the pattern on the wallpaper, which has now 
become an integral and strengthening part of the house, much 
better than the old distemper in the rest of the room. But it 
will not last for long. The patch that it covers becomes dark 
and moist every time the rain blows from the south-west. 
Little flakes of it find their way into all my books, and it comes 
off very easily if you happen to lean on it. 

A large, black, rather ugly and over-ornamented wooden 
chair is the one remaining symbol of the craftsmanship that 
was once the heritage of Mrs. Rumsby’s family. 

‘There aren’t any craftsmen left nowadays. They’re all after 
money, and haven’t got the patience for the training. My father 
spent fifteen years learning to make chairs like that one. You 
won't find anyone who could make one now.” 

The clock on the mantelpiece hasn’t moved since the second 
day of term. 

‘A young fellow I had here about two years ago did some- 
thing to it. I know, because they were all quiet when I came 
in. But I could tell, and I told them straight. I said . . .” 

We have all heard this conversation many times before, and 
she doesn’t seem to mind if you read while she talks. 

Digger has been meaning to have a look at the clock for a 
long time now. but about four weeks ago he spent Sunday 
morning hacking at the grass in the front garden with a rake. 
There are a lot of daisies there now, but it brought on his 
lumbago, and he hasn’t felt up to it since. Mrs. Rumsby told 
him it would at the time. 

Digger is, by repute, an omniscient man: ‘Whenever they 
have an argument down at the club, they say, “Now let’s leave 
it until Digger gets here. Digger’ll know.” ’ 

This reputation is hardly compatible with the person. He is 
large and slow, and has a friendly smile. But his only display 
of brilliance is in rather heavy jokes about the weather in our 
native parts of England. 

We shall not be there this term, but someone will, and after 
a while they too will notice the patches of damp and the tears 
in the oilcloth, and they too will hear all about the lack of 
craftsmen. 

We shall be in comfortable new digs, where the food is good 
and the walls dry. But after a few weeks we shall know all 
about Mr. Olley, and we shall dread the inevitable rice pudding 
on Wednesdays and Sundays; and when the question comes, 
we shall again mention the flat that we might be taking with 
a friend. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


the beginning of the school year. Sons stand em- 

barrassed by their parents outside the school special 
train, and still more embarrassed by their yeunger brothers 
Parents look suspiciously at other parents or are over-jolly. 
“We don’t care. Ha, ha! It'll soon be Christmas.’ Tears are 
near eyes. Hearts are in boots. How soon will the names of 
Hillard and Botting, North and Hillard, Godfrey and Siddons, 
Abbot and Mansfield, and all those other pairs led by the 
single lone figure of Benjamin Hall Kennedy, become more 
familiar than those of home. Oh Eric, Eric, how glad I am | 
am not at school any more! I hold him a hypocrite or a pathetic 
case of arrested development who ever says schooldays are 
the happiest of your life. And as for Eric and St. Winifred’s, 
those despised school stories by Dean Farrar, they have 


Ti is the saddest week of all on railway stations. It is 
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always seemed to me more like school than any of the more 
realistic novels of a later age. Their language may be mawkish, 
their characters over-painted, their situations absurd, but the 
impending sense of doom which hangs over all school life, 
boarding or day, is caught as it has never been caught since. 


MINIWATER 

It must be an unenviable task to be the editor of Waterways, 
whose first number has just appeared under the exgis of the 
British Transport Commission. It is a shamefaced and sad 
little periodical designed to pep up the bewildered remaining 
employees on our canals. The cat is let out of the bag surrep- 
titiously here and there. The Report of the Board of Survey, 
which has condemned 771 miles of canals to beeome stagnant 
ditches and nuisances, ‘sets the pattern,’ we are told, ‘for our 
future development.’ God forbid! Elsewhere, in a list of canals 
‘to be retained for the present,’ we find Kennet and Avon 
(River Avon section). This is like closing Barking Creek but 
allowing the Thames to remain navigable between Barking 
and Southend. It is, of course, sheer casuistry. The editor, 
luckless man, says he ‘will welcome photographs, etc., on any 
subject connected with British waterways.’ I wonder whether 
he would publish a photograph of the rally at Bath last April, 
in which that splendid character, Ted Leather, MP, took part, 
when they actually cut the lock-chain which the British 
Transport Commission had illegally put on the first lock-gate 
to make the Kennet and Avon Canal unnavigable. | wonder 
whether he would publish views of the Macclesfield Canal, 
which has been illegally stripped of much of its gear by the 
Commission. I wonder whether he would publish anything | 
wrote. 


DANGER—BEAUTY 

Sir Osbert Sitwell sends me some cuttings from a Derby- 
shire paper ‘to show that we are not behind the times even in 
this industrial district.’ Part of the famous Creswell Crags. 
which overhang the road has been blasted away by the 
National Coal Board because they were thought to be a danger 
to traffic. Who thought they were dangerous is not made clear. 
They were certainly very difficult to dislodge. Dynamite and 
levers and steel hawsers had to be used. I have often won- 
dered why any trees are allowed near roads; they have been 
known to fall on the heads of ratepayers. As for forests, no 
one who is security-minded ought to work in them. Perhaps 
the Italians will straighten the Leaning Tower of Pisa if they 
learn about Creswell Crags—cither straighten it or blow it up. 
There is far too much danger about, and when it is beautiful 
it is more dangerous than ever. 


WHITE TRASH 

My visit to Venice was terminated by a short, sharp shower 
which drove me to take shelter in the Danieli Hotel, which is, 
as it were, the Savoy of Venice. | heard the resounding, husky 
voice of an American woman addressing a friend: ‘Venice is 
ruined, my dear. They're everywhere. I reckon Hitler didn’t 
do his job thoroughly enough.’ ‘Yes, dear, we all think that, 
but don’t say it quite so loud.’ “They’re all over Rome too, dear. 
If you want to get into the nice set in Rome, you must get 
into the diplomatic set. We’re going to Lourdes. [Could it have 
been Lourdes? It sounded like it.] It’s a small community 
there. Everybody’s nice and everybody’s rich.’ I looked to 
see who these extraordinary people could be who talked as 
though the war had not been worth fighting. They were fat. 
old and ugly daughters of the Republic, unsure of themselves 
and really rather pathetic. There were several witnesses to 
this talk, some of them Jewish and one American. The 
American said it made him want to be a Communist. 
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PROGRESS IN The wonder of television is already lost to the millions 


who see and hear in their own homes events which may 
ELECTRONICS be occurring hundreds of miles away. It is already an 
accepted part of our lives, to be judged and debated not 
on its technical qualities, but on its value as an entertainment and its influence on our culture. 
And yet what it is and what it may become depends largely upon the scientific research and 
manufacturing techniques that have converted light into electrical energy, and electrical 
energy into light. 
Present day television would be impossible without the cathode ray tube. A beam of electrons, 
modulated by received signals, scans a fluorescent screen within the tube, 5 
and paints upon it a reproduction of the original scene or picture. 
Mullard long-life cathode ray tubes are specially designed to maintain 
excellent picture quality over a very long period of service. Modern 
methods of production and rigid quality control permit large scale manu- 
facture of tubes of consistently high performance, even though they are 
highly intricate and complex devices. 
Mullard’s contribution to the development of television is, therefore, 
a significant one. Great manufacturing resources are supported by 
extensive research and development facilities, and these are at the service of an industry which 
leads the world in the progress of electronics. 


ew 
MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Factories at: 
Blackburn Fleetwood Gillingham Hove Lytham-St. Anne’s Mitcham 
Padiham Rawtenstall Simonstone Southport Waddon Wandsworth Whyteleafe 
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Strix 


F what, when his loved ones are from home, is the 

head of the household head? ‘Inmates of house’ is 

the dictionary’s answer, and it seems a fair one. For 
the past fortnight the inmates of my house have been a Spanish 
cook, a Labrador dog and Satan (a fox); and all would have 
gone swimmingly but for Satan, who is actually—pace the 
lexicographers—as much of an outmate as an inmate. 

I gave, in an article in these pages four months ago, some 
account of the circumstances in which Satan, together with 
his sister Sophie, was taken on the strength. They were tiny 
little kitten-sized animals in those days, both fitting easily 
into one pocket of my coat. When fed from the same dish 
they fought like tigers, bumping and boring with their hind- 
quarters while their teeth were busy masticating, and scurrying 
off with bits of food to hide them, ineffectively, in corners. 
Given separate saucers, they became less competitive, less 
anti-social; but one had got an idea of what life must be like 
in a family of fox-cubs to whom the vixen brings, at irregular 
and unpredictable intervals, one piéce de résistance. 

Satan would not, I think, have survived in his own family 
circle, had it still existed and had he been able to rejoin it. 
He had lost most of one foreleg, below the elbow, in a trap, 
and although the stump had more or less healed, he was not 
cut out for incessant brawling over carrion. He moved in early 
youth with a painful, exaggerated limp, the sort of gait which 
I suspect Mr. Murray Posh’s friend, in The Diary of a Nobody, 
might have adopted when imitating Irving in Richard I11. But 
he never repined, never refused a challenge from his able- 
bodied sister to the strenuous mock-fights which occupied 
much of their time. They were both, from the first, devoted to 
the Labrador, who treated them with the dutiful but rather 
disdainful benevolence shown, in Victorian fiction, by elderly 
guardians to unwished-for wards. 

They seemed content with captivity; and when, growing 
larger, they burrowed out of the sort of guinea-pig corral in 
which they had been confined, they did what one had hoped 
they would do and used the house and garden as a base— 
though not, in the case of Sophie, for long. 


* * * 


Satan, the cripple. spent most of the day curled up under a 
clump of trees within sight of the house. reporting back to- 
wards dusk for a meal, and generally sleeping, in considerable 
luxury, indoors. Sophie, being sound and therefore more self- 
sufficient, came back for supper and then, after flirting about 
in a quicksilvery way upon the darkening lawn, vanished to 
range widely through the woods. But, like all wild animals 
brought up by human beings, she was the vulnerable product 
of an unreal Welfare State, and when she forsook it she was 
doomed. Her Mum, however slatternly and rough, would have 
trained her to hunt, would have prevented her from yowling 
forlornly outside gamekeepers’ cottages, and would never have 
allowed her to forget that dogs were her natural enemies. 

All she had learnt from me about the outside world was that 
dogs, in the person of the Labrador, were the objects of hero- 
worship and the repositories of an absolute trust. And Sophie, 
who—even without Mum’s guidance, even at her tender age— 
might have shown a clean pair of heels to the Quorn, was 
killed by a single stray dog, a fierce executioner in whom she 
had discerned only the partner for a romp. 

Hardly had the post mortem on poor Sophie been concluded 


Life With Satan 


when Satan disappeared. The worst was feared. Then, after a 
two nights’ absence, he was rescued from a tunnel-trap quite 
close to the house. A tunnel-trap is, as its name partly suggests, 
a long, low tunnel with a gin-trap in it, and is designed to catch 
stoats who, when working their way along a hedgerow, like to 
go under, into or through rather than over the top of things. 

Satan was caught by the same foreleg of which he had 
already lost nearly half, but this time he was caught above 
the elbow. The severed bone stuck out close below the joint 
of his shoulder; underneath it hung the cumbrous, septie 
wreckage of what had once been a useful stump. He had broken 
all his milk-teeth on the gin trying to get free; but he seemed 
cheerful, undaunted and glad to be home. 

I took him to the vet, who said that a major operation was 
involved and (since he was ugsure about the correct anzs- 
thetics for foxes) arranged for an' out-station of the Royal 
Veterinary College to deal with the case. Satan behaved 
admirably on the operating table, did not die under the 
anesthetic, and, after an hour’s wonderfully skilful work by 
the surgeon, was converted from a quadruped to a triped. He 
did not seem to notice the difference and indeed moved with 
more agility than he had before. 

=, * * 

I know nothing about his secret life—how far he goes when 
he lopes off into the wood behind the house; whether he is a 
successful predator on moles and such small deer. He comes 
back in the evening and sleeps under my bed at night. Some- 
times the Labrador unbends, and they chase each other madly 
round the lawn (Satan is amazingly quick and acrobatic on 
his three legs). I have never tried taking him for a proper walk, 
but over short distances he follows with what looks like un- 
questioning obedience; in fact, it is the Labrador he is 
following, not me. 

The other day somebody brought a Norfolk terrier puppy 
to the house. Satan (who is now a biggish animal) bounded 
forward effusively to greet it. The puppy. pardonably dis- 
mayed by this apparition, turned tail and sidled away. Satan 
increased his speed, the puppy increased hers, and we beheld 
the unwonted spectacle of a fox pursuing a dog. 

This is all very well as far as it goes, but it is no good 
pretending that having a fox about the house makes the house 
any easier to run. The elderly visitor, left in the drawing-room 
while I fetch the sherry, is found on my return to be in a state 
of agitation. ‘Do you know,’ he says, in the tones of one who 
fears that his reason may be tottering, ‘just for a moment I 
could have sworn that a fox came into the room while you 
were gone... .” 

Then there is the problem of the daily woman, a rather 
stern, imperious character. ‘Mrs. Wiles,’ the cook (a staunch 
alopecophil) ruefully informed me the other day, ‘tiene mucho 
miedo del zorro.’ | shall not be thanked, I know, if Mrs. 
Wiles’s fear of Satan causes her to leave our service; and mean- 
while, of course, all breakages are attributed, if not to the fox 
himself, then to the nasty turn he gave her. 

Aloof, handsome, insolent and sly, leading a double life 
between the beechwoods and the drawing-room sofa, Satan 
is clearly storing up trouble for himself; but when you con- 
sider the hazards he has survived so far—two gin-traps, the 
loss of one leg and all his teeth—it is difficult not to conclude 
that he bears a charmed life: or at least that he has the luck 
of the devil. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Christian and Africans Sir Angus Watson 
Cyprus 4. Phrantzes, Richmond Palmer 


Some of my Best Friends are Scots 
Sir Linton Andrews 


Christopher Rowland, 
David Wainwright, Mary Cartwright 


An Indian Biography D. V. Tahmankar 
Flying into London Airport M. E. Roberts 


Posh Lingo 





THE CHRISTIAN AND AFRICANS 


Sir,—Your letter from Canon I. John Collins 
on this subject is wise and timely, but the 
position in Africa is a very complex one, and 
it is dangerous to generalise about it. One fact 
is certain, however: any attitude to the ‘colour 
problem’ that runs counter to our best religious 
traditions is mistaken, and must be resisted. 
Because of this Dr. Malan’s ‘segregation 
policy’ stands condemned. It is also true, how- 
ever, that the coloured races vary greatly in 
their standard of civilisation; some have made 
great progress towards a wider education, 
while others are still uncivilised. It is also true 
that the policy of the different African govern- 
ments varies greatly in separate parts of Africa. 
In the French and Belgian sections, as well as 
the Portuguese, there is (in theory at least) no 
colour bar, while in Dutch Africa there is still 
segregation. There are also differences in the 
character of the populations—Afrikaners, 
Indians, Dutch, Zulus and other natives. Each 
has its own separate ambitions, and presents a 
different outlook. 

Those who desire the welfare of the natives 
forget that it has taken us a thousand years to 
reach our own superficial standard of civilisa- 
tion which we now desire to impose on peoples 
that have had less than a hundred years of 
contact with white races. Those who are deeply 
interested in this vast issue should read The 
Heart of Africa, by Alexander Campbell (Long- 
mans)—a very illuminating and impartial book. 

The greatest immediate challenge presents 
itself in South Africa, with its diamond and 
gold mines, and vast coloured population, and 
in Kenya with its immense British land re- 
serves, and the native poverty. British share- 
holders may well search their hearts as to the 
justice of the dividends paid on their invested 
capital, and the conditions under which these 
are earned. 

No quick solution of the problem is possible. 
but it is not beyond eventual solution if we 
keep steadily before us the principles of justice 
that at best govern the conduct of the white 
races in Europe. The Archbishop of Canter 
bury appears to recognise these facts in his 
recent pronouncement on the whole problem 
—Yours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 
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CYPRUS 


Sir,—I refer to the statement in your article 
on Cyprus of September 16 that ‘it should be 
no secret to the Greek Government that, if a 
choice had to be made between Greece and 
Turkey as allies in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
it is Turkey, the stronger and richer power, 
that would be chosen.’ Might I say that what- 
ever this statement, which I refrain from 
qualifying, lacks it certainly makes up in 
frankness. 

I believe, however, that not only in times of 
peace but also in war, riches and strength are 
not the only factors to be considered, 


Lack of military strength did not deter the 
people of Britain from fighting against Hitler’s 
armies. 

When Greece rejected in 1940 Mussolini's 
ultimatum she did not reason or calculate 
which side was richer or stronger but fought 
on the side of Britain and democracy at a 
time when other richer and stronger powers 
faltered or failed—Yours faithfully, 


J. PHRANTZES 
Director of the Greek Information Office 


* 


Sir,—It is no doubt true, as you remark in 
your issue of September 16, that ‘the British 
Government has got into a pretty mess over 
Cyprus,’ if by British Government the Labour 
Government which assumed office in 1945 is 
primarily meant, for to abolish the teaching 
of English in schools in Cyprus was an act of 
utter folly provocative of very much that has 
happened since, including the recent burning 
of the British Institute in Nicosia. 

Historically the modern kingdom of Greece 
has no claim whatever to Cyprus. It is quite 
untrue in fact that modern Greece is the 
motherland of the Cypriots. At the time of 
the British occupation in 1878 there were in 
Cyprus only about 20,000 Greek-speaking 
Cypriots, who had been, during Turkish rule 
(since AD 1571), administered by an Archbishop 
who in that period was called an ‘Ethnarch.’ 

We in 1878 abolished all that, and separated 
Church and State, so that, in fact, he is no 
longer an ‘Ethnarch,’ and it is this deprivation 
of civil status which in fact is the cause of 
this so-called enosis campaign, not love of 
Greece at all, as is pretended, still less a desire 
to be governed by Athenian politicians. 

Greece on the other hand presses what is 
called ‘self-determination’ because she knows 
perfectly well that to a very large extent the 
Greek-speaking voters would in fact be con- 
trolled by the Orthodox Hierarchy as the 
Cyprus Government explained in a pamphlet 
not long ago. 

The great increase in the Greek-speaking 
population of Cyprus since 1878 is due very 
largely to the fact that when, after the Greek 
invasion of Asia Minor, some thousands were 
expelled by the Turks, a large number of 
them preferred the security and peace of 
British rule in Cyprus at that time, to the 
vicissitudes of life in the Balkans or modern 
Greece. It is thus nonsense to pretend that all 
these people want to be governed by Athens. 
The fact is that the display of Hellenistic sym- 
pathies by Labour politicians and newspapers 
merely fans the flames of political uprising and 
is due partly to clerical ambitions, but mostly 
now to Communist influences and hostility to 
Great Britain and NATO.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHMOND PALMER 


Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SCOTs 
Sir,—Miss Arnot Robertson is surely pulling 
our legs in her delightful article when she 
claims that Robert Louis Stevenson put op 
record this confession: ‘I have endeavoured 
all my life to like Scotsmen, but have beep 
forced to desist from the experiment in 
despair.’ 

This bears so close a resemblance to Charles 
Lamb’s cry from the heart, ‘I have been trying 
all my life to like Scotchmen and am obliged 
to desist from the experiment in despair,’ that 
I am sure Stevenson would never have risked 
a charge of plagiarism.—Yours faithfully, 

LINTON ANDREWS 
The Yorkshire Post 


POSH LINGO 


Sir,—Strix, dividing the sheep from the 
etymological goats, explains that ‘The village 
are livid’ becomes, in non-U, ‘Our village is 
up in arms.’ His attitude here is positively 
feudal. 

It implies a detachment on the part of U- 
users. To them, be it noted, the village takes 
a plural verb, ‘the village’ being ‘they,’ people 
for whom one has a territorial responsibility, 
To the villagers, non-U to a villein, the place 
is singular, the alma mater. 

Strix, of course, is definitely U. I remember 
with delight how (in your columns) he 
wondered what the village was doing on 
Coronation Day, and ‘got on a horse and rode 
down’ (I quote from memory).—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DAVID WAINWRIGHT 
19 Allington Court, Allington Street, SW1 
, * 
Sir,—In the following pairs of words or ex- 
pressions (all taken from the article by Strix), 
I use the first of the pair. False teeth/den- 
tures; bike/cycle; napkin/serviette; vegetables| 
greens; my wife/the wife; we're going to the 
theatre/we're doing a show. This seems to 
put me in the upper class, except that I find 
myself impartial as between telephone/ phone; 
and mad/mental. As between I was petrified 
with fear/I had the wind up, I cannot say, as 
these are not parts of my normal vocabulary. 
Probably I was scared stiff, but what does 
that make me? Only pudding/sweet lets me 
down, mainly because the sweet is more likely 
to be sweet than to be a pudding. 

Even if my score was 100 per cent. I doubt 
if Miss Mitford would accept me into the 
upper classes, for though my educational back- 
ground is satisfactory (it ended up at Oxford). 
my social background isn’t (I started at an 
elementary school). All of which shows the 
limitations of this ‘useful formula.’ Beware, 
Miss Mitford! There are many non-U people 
using Upper-Class English. Perhaps U-class 
people make it sound better/nicer.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND 
53 Aldbourne Road, London, W12 

* 
Sir,—I am deeply grieved, In this week's 
delightful article by Strix I failed to find any 
reference to my favourite non-U word. What- 
ever has happened to hubby? — Yours 
faithfully, 

MARY CARTWRIGHT 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Weston-Super-Mare 


AN INDIAN BIOGRAPHY 

Smr,—The Kesari-Mahratta Trust of Poona 
has entrusted me with the work of writing a 
biography in English of the late Lokamanya 
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THE NEW 


ROVER 


PROGRAMME 


New high performance specification and new 





power-braking for the go. Greater comfort 





in all three models :—the 60, 75 and go. 












THE NINETY 


HIGH PERFORMANCE By increasing the compression ratio, the acceleration has 
become still more vivid. An optional overdrive ensures a higher maximum speed, 
exceptionally fast and silent cruising at low engine speeds and a useful saving in 
petrol consumption. Top gear flexibility, so valuable when driving in traffic, is 
unaffected. : 


EXTRA SAFETY To match this livelier performance, a new Servo-assisted braking system is 
introduced. This ensures impressive light-pressure stopping from high speeds 
and maximum safety under modern road conditions. 


THE SIXTY, SEVENTY-FIVE AND NINETY 


EXTRA COMFORT Rover cars have a fine reputation for driver and passenger comfort. 
There is now a choice of two styles in the front seating —a bench type seat or, as 
an optional extra, two individual seats independently adjustable. The deep 
hide upholstery is pleated to retain its shape and the rear arm rests have been 
redesigned for greater comfort. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL . BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE . LONDON 
cva-306 
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B. G. Tilak, pioneer in the field of the Indian 
freédom movement; he was described by Sir 
Valentine Chirol as ‘The Father of Indian Un- 
rest’ and by Mahatma Gandhi as ‘The Maker 
of Modern India.’ I am working on this book, 
to be published in July next year on the oc- 
casion of the birthday centenary of Mr. Tilak. 

Although Mr. Tilak came to England only 
once in his lifetime (in 1918), he was in 
close touch by correspondence with many 
Sanskrit scholars and prominent Members of 
Parliament between 1890 and 1920. In his 
newspaper, The Kesari, numerous references 
are to be found to correspondence with 
Charles Bradlaugh, Mr. Caine, MP, Sir William 
Digby, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, Sir Henry Cot- 
ton, MP, Mr. Benspoor, MP, Mr. A. O. 
Hume, MP, Mr. George Lansbury, MP, Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, Miss Helena Normanton, 
and many others. Some of his correspondents 
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or their friends or relatives may have in their 
possession material useful for the biography. 

Another class of British persons who came 
into contact with Tilak were the members of 
the Indian Civil Service. Their personal im- 
pressions of the man and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which brought them into contact 
with Tilak will also be of immense help to me 
in writing the biography. 

May I appeal to all of these people, through 
the generosity of your columns, to give me the 
benefit of their co-operation? It will be agreed, 
I feel sure, that Tilak’s period forms a vital 
link in the evolution of democratic relation- 
ship between England and India, and as such 
its history and development are matters of 
historic importance. 

I will be most grateful for any help in this 
task. Of course, I will return material to 


Contemporary Arts 


Painting 
WILDE AND BRATBY 


Two exhibitions—of work by Gerald Wilde 
(Institute of Contemporary Art) and John 
Bratby (Beaux Arts Gallery}—ask to be con- 
sidered together, for their similarities are as 
suggestive as their differences, Both these artists 
are expressionists, their pictures have been pro- 
duced rapidly, it would appear, under the con- 
stant pressure of an urgent impulse; both are 
certainly natural painters. Both are liable to 
be welcomed at a time when energy and 
informality are counted not as attributes 
merely but as virtues, and I would guess that 
the two men have, temperamentally, much in 
common. The differences are equally pro- 
found and important. Wilde is 50, at an age 
when one would expect an artist to have 
reached not only maturity but perhaps also to 
be on the threshold of his most productive and 
considerable phase. Bratby is at an equally 
decisive stage in his career—in the middle 
twenties, one year out of his school of art, with 
two shows to his credit. Wilde’s painting is 
made from the experience of the inner eye. 
Bratby, I suspect, must be not only aroused 
by people and things but must have them 
always within sight. In twelve months he has 
become well-known —his name brings the 
image of a picture to the mind. In twenty-five 
years Wilde has achieved among a limited 
circle the kind of fame which is bred by 
rumour. In the estimation of an even smaller 
group he is treated with a respect accorded to 
no other living English artist; the introduction 
to the catalogue by the novelist Joyce Cary is 
written in terms of unqualified enthusiasm. 

Many of Wilde’s pictures have descriptive 
titles—The Alarm, The Tomb, Green Sea- 
scape; some present figures in a setting, others 
have been brought to the limit of extreme 
abstraction. Mr. Cary writes of him as a 
visionary, as someone who comes to us out of 
a dream world which the artist could not 
describe but only paint. But I do not find in 
Wilde’s painting either consistency or a 
sufficient definition of imagery and _ this 
deprives it of visionary power. To put it 
crudely, he paints a variety of visionary worlds 
in different languages, as his early work shows 
variety of style and intention, His art has not 
so much evolved as revolved unsteadily about 


the axis of his personality and his method, one 
which is always close to automatism. I can in 
fact find in these pictures simply an ‘esthetic’ 
experience, but in these terms a number of 
them are very beautiful and exciting. They 
have an ecstatic quality, although the source 
of the ecstasy is not to be discovered. In 
works such as’ Nos. 21, 36, 38 and 42 the 
colour has a solidity and resonance which I 
have not seen in English paintings of this 
period—indeed, the colour is so fine that it 
subdues the violent gesture of the performance. 
It is difficult to believe that this is great art, 
as Mr. Cary believes it to be, because it does 
not touch many levels of experience, but the 
best of these pictures do arouse genuine 
elation. 

Bratby’s exhibition reinforces the impression 
made by his first show and half a dozen of 
the pictures are better than anything he has so 
far presented, but I should not like to think 
that his third exhibition will simply repeat 
the attainment of this one. His main instru- 
ment is the stroke or line formed by brushes 
of different widths which he leaves there as 
a draughtsman may leave alone the line 
or stroke formed by his pencil. The pro- 
cess is indeed a very elementary one. A. tum- 
bler, for example, is made with an ellipse of 
white paint forming its top, the segment of 
another ellipse showing the base, and further 
white lines which are the edges of the various 
planes—the simplest calligraphic drawing in 
paint. On the one hand, then, the method is 
literal and artfully unsophisticated, but the 
range of interests which Bratby seeks to repre- 
sent has an almost pre-Raphaelite compre- 
hensiveness- In his large interiors there are the 
figures seated at tables loaded with a chaos 
of objects, there is the other furniture, the 
various textures of these things and the light 
which comes through the window and falls 
upon the edge of a cup, the side of a corn- 
flake packet or the bridge of a nose. All these 
elements and others are subjected to his method 
and the whole procedure is conducted at 
speed without, apparently, much alteration. 
When this method is applied to simple inani- 
mate things—to a curtain blown into a room 
by the draught from an open window, to the 
plain walls, the pipe, the cistern, the pan and 
the seat of a lavatory—the result is remark- 
able; these are the best pictures in the show. 
But when it is applied to the large interiors 


owners who make it available to me— 
faithfully, Ye 

D. V. Tag 
83 South Hill Park, London, NW3 


FLYING INTO LONDON AIRPORT 
Sir,—Strix’s suggested expression ‘arriyj 
air’ at London Airport is not only ‘languid’ 
‘almost protocolaire.’ It is also tautolos} 
Have you ever tried to arrive at London Aj. 
port by any other agency? The airport 
automobile anthill, crawling with every ¢ 
ceivable kind of self-propelled contr; 
Yet, apart from long- and short-haul air ro 
its connection with the outside world is 
stricted to that afforded by two LTE } 
routes.—Yours faithfully, 


M. EB, RO 
18 Tonbridge Crescent, Kenton, Harrow, Mia 





then its present limitations are obvious, 
bold handwriting obscures rather than 

the complicated structure which concerns 
and one is affected simply by the naked eney 
and confidence of an undoubtedly gifted 
painter practising his craft. What his paitting 
now requires is a serious and thoughthj 
development, modification and enrichmentg 


his method. 
BASIL TAYLR 


Stuttgart Opera 


In describing Wieland Wagner’s Stuttgart pw 
duction of Fidelio as decadent I am trying ig 
define, not to criticise, it. As everybody by now 
has read, he has thrown out the spoken & 
logue and reduced the setting to a single bat 
ground of bars behind a raised saucerplit 
form, the whole in darkness, with pools o 
light here and there as needed, rather like som 
entry for the Unknown Political Prisomr 
competition. To have reached a stage of 
familiarity with a work of art as to be driva 
to seek such a degree of abstraction, a stay 
when essential links in the narrative ‘Up 
which the whole imaginative structure is built 
are regarded as superfluous and discarded # 
a distraction from the pure esthetic essence d 
the work, is surely the very model of dew 
dence. It assumes, naturally, an equal familiar 
ity with the work in the public it is designed 
for, and here perhaps Wagner is optimistic 
Things may be different in Stuttgart, but prob 
ably nowhere to the extent that this production 
demands. 

This does not mean that such a production 
will not be a success, and it was certainly wel 
received on Tuesday. We all love the decadent 
We would rather feel we belong to an upper 
class in decline than a lower in ascent, would 
rather feel we have known and passed a peal 
of civilisation than be aspiring towards it, and 
would rather be treated as part of an over 
cultivated minority that is bored with elemer 
tary levels of artistic communication than # 
Grove Family televiewers. Accepted on thes 
flattering terms, which are those on which it 
is offered, this production is hard to resist. Bu 
when the principle is accepted, inconsistencies 
and imperfections in its carrying through begit 
to disturb. The necessary short pauses betwee 
the musical numbers were awkward gaps @ 
silence. Though the spoken dialogue Wé 
dropped, the ‘melodrama’ section of accom 
panied speech in the dungeon scene had tol 
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& 6.C. AND THE CHANGING 


An artist's impression of a G.E4 ower station of the future 


ATOMIG POWER FOR PEAGE 


Nearly 200 years ago James Watt's kettle changed the course of 
industrial history. Now, into the second half of the twentieth century, 
comes a far greater development — the age of nuclear energy. 

The Geneva Conference has shown that Britain leads the world in 
developing this new source of power —is ready now to take its place 
in the design and construction of complete atomic pov-er stations not 
only for this country but for markets throughout the world. And. in 
the forefront of this great development stands the G.E.C., leaders in 
electrical progress. 

With a background of manufacturing experience covering over 
half a century of electrical power and generation, the G.E.C. has vast 
resources in scientific and engineering knowledge to contribute to the 
development of this new source of power. 

The G.E.C. has a staff of engineers, physicists, metallurgists, 
chemists and allied technicians, unrivalled in the industrial world, 
devoting their energies exclusively to solving the many problems 
associated with atomic power station construction. They have been, 
from the outset, closely associated with atomic developments and the 


supply of equipment for Britain’s atomic factories. 


At this moment they are busy on the design of nuclear reactors 
and other specialised equipment. And in addition, all the power 
station generating plant, transformers and switchgear, all the elec- 
tronic components, instrumentation equipment and supervisory 
control systems, and even the underground cables and overhead lines 
that will carry power from the stations to the factories, offices and 
homes of the nation, will be made within the G.E.C. family of works 
and companies. 


LEADERS IN ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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left in. And why let the singers move and act 
realistically? 
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Television 


In spite of all these possible objections of I FEEL like a reporter writing up a women’s 


principle and practice, what Wagner gives us 
is an impressive and moving production, still 
essentially Fidelio, however far removed from 
Beethoven's own conception. It moved: us, 
moreover, in spite of the very indifferent re- 
alisation of Beethoven's musical contribution. 
The final rehearsal had promised something 
very good, but on the night everybody was ner- 
vous, the ensembles fell to pieces, the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra played like a wretched 
third-rate theatre band, and nobody sang really 
well—though Gré Brouwenstijn still showed, 
as she had done much more in rehearsal, that 
she is a very good Leonora, a part that suits 
her much better than Aida, which she has sung 
at Covent Garden. The fault lay mainly with 
the conductor, Ferdinand Leitner, who takes 
endless pains but has in general had poor re- 
sults to show for them. His failure here was to 
give the singers any support from the orchestra, 
or to weld the two together. Since the Tristan, 
and to some extent also The Magic Flute, suf- 
fered from exactly the same fault, there may 
have been some difficulty about the layout in 
the Festival Hall, but even so Leitner has 
seemed to lack vitality, command, and any 
ability to sustain a continuous musical line. His 
one great success has been Elektra, which with 
the help of Inge Borkh’s very beautiful singing 
in the name part, powerful but unstrained and 
melodious, he seemed to purge of all its musi- 
cal brutality, without sapping its vitality, re- 
vealing in it a strong lyrical vein, all kinds of 
finesse of detail, and altogether a much finer 
work than it is generally believed. 

COLIN MASON 
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institute meeting on the eve of a coronation. 
Almost as this column appears the new tele- 
vision era will be starting, and everything that 
happens these few days before it will be swept 
away and forgotten. The Pickles, for instance, 
are celebrating their silver wedding this week 
with all sorts of high jinks on television, their 
picture on the Radio Times cover, and in- 
numerable appreciative burbles beginning: 
‘Wilfred and Mabel .. .’ Poor Pickles, they 
picked the wrong day to be married on, twenty- 
five years ago; for who, in this week’s televi- 
sionary ferment, can terribly care? The BBC 
has been putting out cautious but truculent 
manifestos (“We are not boasting or making 
careless promises. We simply intend not to be 
beaten in any aspect of television programmes. 
We—and you—shall see’), and there is such 
a slyboots atmosphere about of knowingness, 
and you-just-wait, and that’ll-learn-them-ness, 
such hope and malice and excitement as never, 
in staid uncompetitive television circles, was 
before. Well, we shall see. 

Little stood out this last old-style week ex- 
cept some shockers, worst of them Sunday’s 
mutilation of my oldest favourite The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, which, by some miracle of produc- 
tion, managed to become slow and boring, 
with a perfectly ludicrous Sir Percy, who 
seemed to think the part called for a high- 
pitched giggle and a fish-like flipping of the 
hands. Baroness Orczy is pretty vieux jeu at the 
spy stuff, of course, with all those compromis- 
ing letters she gets people to write, and burn- 
ing the bits in such an amateur way with 
candles; but there is no excuse for muffing 
even the one bit of rough stuff (Chauvelin out- 
witted at Calais, which should have been a 
gift to television), and utterly losing all pace 
and sparkle and fun to it. Ronald Howard 
playing Sir Andrew, the only stylish perform- 
ance of the evening, was a melancholy re- 
minder of what once was made of the tale. 

Second shocker, though it wasn’t television's 
fault, was Saturday Night Out, which took us 
to the last night of the Proms. As television it 
was good, quite frighteningly effective: the 
packed Albert Hall, the darkness, the roaring, 
the close-up faces singing, the surging back 
and forth, all very well captured. What was 
shocking was the programme’s contents, which 
turned what might have been just a jolly get- 
together into something so sinisterly like a 
Nazi or Fascist meeting as to make one’s blood 
run cold. Maybe I am making heavy weather of 
it; but I found it embarrassing and disgusting. 
Darkness, crowds, music, particular words 
and phrases, can all be inflammatory things; 
and what on earth is the point of raising tem- 
peratures to a hysterical pitch by singing, in 
that atmosphere, the more aggressively 
nationalistic songs? The awful orgiastic sway- 
ing and thunder and the final hoisting, by 
sweating, punch-drunk-looking promenaders, 
of enormous Union Jacks: what was the point 
of it? ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 


Lucy GaLtant. (Plaza.}-——PeTe KELLEY’s 
BLues. (Warner.) 
THE moment he is confronted with a career 
woman, the constant filmgoer can be sure that 
she is going to be utterly miserable before 
many reels have rolled; for even a child knows 
that no woman can be happy unless she is 
washing up a man’s dinner plates. In Lucy 
Gallant Jane Wyman is the pretty. selt- 


assured fool who opens a store in a Texan gi. 
boom town, makes a huge success of sei: 
mink and marabou to millionair 
dress show at which the Governoe it bed, 
blesses her, is rich and famous but, of 
unhappy. This is because she loves a 
rugged Charlton Heston, and he knows, even 
if she doesn’t, that a woman's place is at the 
sink, The divergent aims of these two 
noted with small originality, the inevitable 
with Miss Wyman sacrificing the fruits Of ber 
dearest dreams to love, shadowing the 
picture with its triteness. Thelma Ritter anj 
Claire Trevor are good as buffer states in ty 
sex war, and Robert Parrish has well repy 
duced the horrors of a young boom town; by 
for Miss Wyman this is an unworthy vehick 
missing on far too many cylinders, 

* 

Pete Kelley's Blues, on the other hand, 9 
though it is not going anywhere in particuly 
travels like a limousine. Prohibition time, gi 
in coffee urns, smoky speakeasies, racketeen) 
make the setting for Pete Kelley blowing hij 
trumpet with a small jazz band. Jack Webi 
who directed the film with a nice eye for tho 
dreary days, plays this not very heroic her 
with imagination, his sad, sensitive face match. 
ing the mournful notes which emerge, plain. 
tive as the cries of orphaned donkeys, from his 
instrument. As every musician will tell you, 
it is a terribly melancholy thing to be a jaz 
trumpeter, and Mr. Webb has the almost per 
fect cafard. Quartered into a musical, a thriller, 
a social treatise and a romance—the latter tal- 
ing a very low place in the order of thing- 
this film is excellent value. It has a wry dy 
humour, the laconic come-back (‘I don’t want 
to wait till I’m old to get married; I don't want 
the rice to knock me down’), the cynical com- 
ment on high life in low places, a dash of 
brutality, sentimentality and bathos, a spice 
of world-weary sophistication, and the on 
and only Ella Fitzgerald. As sung by he, 
‘Hardhearted Hannah’ becomes an importat 
musical composition. VIRGINIA GRABUM 


Theatre 


ROMANCE IN CANDLELIGHT. By Eric Maschwit 
and Sam Coslow. (Piccadilly.) 

THIs musical version of a pre-war comely 
ought to be a winner; the jokes, tune, 
pseudo-1912 clothes, basic Anglo-Frend 
dialogue—all neatly hit off the exact middled 
popular taste; it’s pure TV. The comedy d 
servant-turned-master-for-a-night (for a joke) 
rings most of the possible changes on tranr 
ferred speech, manners and clothes betwee 
Patricia Burke and Sally Ann Howes (mistres 
and maid), and between Roger Dann aw 
Jacques Pils (master and valet). Miss Howe 
has a fetching, sardonic manner of singing ant 
looks prettier than a picture: Miss Burke loots 
magnificent and sings stunningly: M. Pils bw 
a charm for which the only word is ‘brusque’ 
Nobody appears in his, or her, under- a 
night-wear. Surely there must be TV-ers wh 
turn the damn thing off once a month and pp 
out in search of good, not over-clean fus! 
They could keep it running for years. 


The Spectator 


September 25, 1830 : 

ANTI-PoLICE MEETINGS.—Meetings against the 
New Police force, with a view to its modific 
tion or its suppression, have been held ini 
number of parishes. . . . There is much coir 
plaint at all these meetings, and perhaps som 
ground for it; but there is a woful lack of fat 
and argument. 


AV.G 
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BOOKS 


The Balance-Sheet 
of Vichy 


By D. W. BROGAN 





of the Vichy regime slid into the dust, since Paris was 

liberated and the Fourth Republic began its not very novel 
or very distinguished life. It is almost as long a period as elapsed 
between the opening of the States-General and the 18th 
Brumaire when General Bonaparte ‘ended the Revolution.’ 
It is not too early to make some assessment of the successes 
and failures of the Etat Francais which, for four years, com- 
manded the less willingly given allegiance of the French 
people. And Professor Farmer’s book* i$ a most useful, objec- 
tive and sagacious attempt at a task that, naturally, can never 
be done to the general satisfaction, least of all for a country so 
divided and so bitter in its divisions as is contemporary France. 

The bitterness is still there. It is only a few wecks since I 
heard a Frenchman, with a most distinguished resistance 
record, one of the ‘first of the few,’ say that he was willing to 
admit the possibility of good faith even in a member of 
Darnand’s milice, a statement of intellectual open-mindedness 
not well received by another equally distinguished resister. 
Each week brings the belated rehabilitation of some victim of 
the ‘épuration’ of 1945, a fresh attempt to give to Marshal 
Pétain the honours earned by the hero of Verdun if not by the 
man of Montoire. It is one of Professor Farmer’s advantages 
that he is an American and so not so much above as beside 
the battle. In addition to that, he is a very distinguished 
historian of modern France. He knows that Vichy had deeper 
roots than the débdcle of 1940 provided and, being an historian, 
he shows the scholar’s refusal to believe something because it 
is emotionally or politically convenient, even if there is no 
evidence for it. 

Thus he does not believe in the conspiracy theory which 
makes the dictatorship of Pétain the culmination of a long 
conspiracy against the Republic run by Cagoulards or Syn- 
archists. The French have a talent for believing in organised 
treason, by Jesuits or Masons or Jews, that deceives foreigners 
often more than it deceives them, and although they are 
equalled in this credulity by the Americans, Professor Farmer 
is above the imbecile belief that plots explain all. There are, 
however, disadvantages in being an American and even in 
being a scholar. The difficulties of assessing sources, great in 
all questions of very modern history, are particularly great in 
the case of French history between 1939 and 1945 when practi- 
cally every book or article is a plaidoyer. But if Professor 
Farmer had known the coulisses of the Paris press better, he 
would not have cited the J’Accuse of ‘André Simone’ without 
a note of special caution, and it is hard to see why the best of 
these journalistic narratives, that of Mr. Alexander Werth, is 
not listed. A mistake, common enough but important all the 
same, is the assumption that because of its title La France 
Libre was a Gaullist journal. M. Raymond Aron’s articles in 


* Vichy Pourricat Du EMMA. By Pauli Farmer. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


|. is now eleven years since the last, crumbling fragments 
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it are of the greatest value, but not as evidence of Gaullist 
opinion. Far from it! (‘Nourri dans le sérail, jen connais les 
détours.’) Sometimes Professor Farmer has been unlucky in the 
dating of his book. He has not been able to read M. Robert 
Aron’s remarkable book. We now know what happened to 
Marcel Déat, if not quite why it happened that way. And it is 
possible that the memoirs that Déat is supposed to have left 
will cast light not only on the Left wing of Vichy, but on the 
farce of the last months in Sigmaringen. But there is enough 
evidence to justify a scholar’s verdict and that Professor 
Farmer gives. 


But he is an American scholar and that hurts as well as helps 
him. As an American, Professor Farmer is not affected by the 
British anger and alarm that affected our judgement in 1940. 
It was very rare to find anyone among us who, in that terrible 
summer, could see not only that there was a case for Vichy, 
but a case for Pierre Laval. (There was one and fortunately 
he was in a position where that degree of justesse d’esprit was 
particularly valuable.) Professor Farmer escapes that national 
deformation. But he is also, by that very fact, made incapable 
of understanding the British attitude, even when it was reason- 
able, or of really understanding the attitude of the early Gaul- 
lists. Partly this is due to an innocent American egoism. In all 
the account of North African events and, indeed, of the inva- 
sion of Sicily and Italy, there is not a word to suggest that any 
troops other than American were involved. It would be easy 
to murmur ‘Quel culot !’ in defence of the Eighth and Fifth 
Armies. But complaints may be left to the Canadians and to 
Marshal Juin. 


More serious is the unconscious acceptance of the Vichy 
thesis that the armistice did no real harm to the British cause. 
It did, and that it did was a military and political fact of the 
greatest importance. Had there been no Gaullist movement to 
counter it, the effects on Anglo-American relations would have 
been totally disastrous, more disastrous for France than for 
Britain. For example, the withdrawal of the French fleet meant 
the loss of what were, at that moment, the most needed type 
of warships, destroyers. The desperate need for American 
destroyers was created by the armistice, and the need for 
impressing on American public opinion that we were not ready 
to make an armistice ourselves was, I think, the only justifica- 
tion for Mers-el-Kebir. (Professor Farmer does not state the 
British terms quite correctly.) Much later, the ingenious 
schemes for liberating France indirectly meant leaving the V1 
and V2 coast in German hands. (Professor Farmer does not 
mention these weapons.) 


It was the duty of the Dutch and Norwegians and, less 
positively, of the Belgians to interfere with the Germans; it 
was the duty of the French, as interpreted by Vichy, not to 
hinder them, if not positively to aid them, and the ambiguous 
position of Vichy made it easier for a Frenchman in good 
conscience to aid the Germans, e.g., in building the Atlantic 
Wall, than it was for the population of other occupied coun- 
tries. To give another example, the great Norwegian and the 
very considerable Dutch merchant fleets served the common 
cause while the Normandie lay at its pier in New York until, 
after Pearl Harbour, the American navy took her over and 
wrecked her. This was part of the price of Vichy. Another 
part of the price was the destruction of the old French position 
as protector of the small nations and as a home of fugitives 
from tyranny. A fuller discussion of the surrender of the 
refugees and of the anti-semitic laws (on the lines of Professor 
Palmer’s admirable discussion of the surrender of the hostages 
by Pucheu) would have made plainer the moral dilemma 
created by much of Vichy policy. 
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Like many people in and out of France, Professor Farmer seeks 
a point of no return in Vichy policy. He finds it in the return to 
power of Laval, while most people find it in the North African 
landings. Professor Farmer’s sense of justice is so keen and his 
moral judgement so intelligent, as well as being: non-censorious, 
that one hesitates to differ. But many Frenchmen did continue 
to serve Vichy, waiting for better days, until the Marshal made 
his gran rifiuto by staying on in Vichy after the German invasion 
of the “free zone.’ Among them, we might remember, was de 
Lattre de Tassigny. After that came the moral and material col- 
lapse. It is a depressing story, yet it will have to be told in detail 
some day. The moral authority of Vichy was thrown away. 
Vercors and Oradour told the French what collaboration in the 
construction of a united Europe under German rule meant. Be- 
hind the correctness of the German army, the intelligent sabotage 
of the Fiihrer’s orders by generals like Stoltitz, lay the horrors 
of the Waffen SS, of the camps and torture chambers. It is and 
was one of the important facts about Vichy that it was, in some 
moods at any rate, ready to accept not only German rule but 
Nazi rule. The repeated gratification that Paris escaped the fate 
of Warsaw has an ugly side. The Maurrasian doctrine of ‘la 
France seule’ was never more unworthy of France than it was 
in these years. And the resistance was justified, even in its extrava- 
gances, by its success in making plain to the world that there 
were two Frances. 

There are other judgements in this admirable book that I would 
question. Laval was not universally condemned. I knew a very 
distinguished resistance leader and martyr who preferred him to 
Darlan. Laval was not malignant; Darlan was. I find it difficult, 
too, to understand why Professor Farmer can think that Darlan 
would have had a political future if he had not been assassinated. 
For the admiral’s political incompetence is most convincingly 
demonstrated by Professor Farmer, and White House and State 
Department together could no more have kept him on his wall 
than they did keep Giraud. (The old American complaint that de 
Gaulle was a mere British stooge is even funnier when we think 
of their efforts in king-making.) Professor Farmer has not made 
a case for Vichy. He has done a more difficult thing: he has 
shown how good and honest men could serve Vichy and only 
slowly come to see its irrelevance to the French problem, which 
was the position of France in the world. In that world, mere 
patriotism was not enough, and if it was, the lasting assets were 
with the handful who rallied to de Gaulle in the summer of 1940, 
not with the millions who in a moment of nerve-breaking and 
sudden despair turned not to the only living marshal (Franchet 
d’Esperey was alive), but to the only living symbol that the drab 
last years of the Third Republic had left to them. The idol proved 
a hollow man, but the idolatry was not base and not necessarily 
foolish. 


Critical Reflections 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. A CriticaL Stupy. By A. O. J. Gockshut. 
(Collins, 16s.) 
THe Mirror oF ConraD. By E. H. Visiak. (Werner Laurie, 16s.) 


Mr. CocksuHut’s book is intelligent, thoughtful, well informed 
and, in a high sense of the word, fashionable. Part of its interest, 
in fact, is to go beyond the fashionable; it shows the spread of a 
new critical routine. Mr. Lionel Trilling recently wrote: “The 
characteristic criticism of our time is the psychological analysis 
of language.’ Analysis of language, however, is no longer quite the 
thing. The target is now the artist as moral critic; the important 
writer’s preoccupation is with values in conduct, and it shows in 
‘structure’ and in the handling of his ‘theme.’ 

The first part of Mr. Cockshut’s book simply traces Trollope’s 
private opinions on a number of recurrent topics. It does not 
have the critical New Look. To be sure, the emphasis is on 
Trollope’s moral awareness, and one sometimes hears ominous 
clankings, as Mr. Cockshut girds on his shining armour for the 
next book he proposes to write; this, the blurb tells us, will be 
on religious controversies in the nineteenth century, and which 
side Mr. Cockshut is backing can readily be seen. It is the second 
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part of the book which helps to confute Mr. Trilling. Here, jp 
analyses of individual novels, Mr. Cockshut well brings out the 
deepening pessimism, even cynicism, of Trollope’s later work, 
and convincingly argues (not really new, this) that Trollope was 
a serious critical observer of conduct and society, and went a 
long way on from Barsetshire. These analyses show the spread 
of the critical method which now dominates academic Shakespeare 
criticism. Orley Farm is ‘really an ana*ysis of the interaction of 
convention, law, and instinct.” The Way We Live Now ‘hasa 
unifying theme—the collapse of standards and of social order 
before new methods of finance.’ Kept in the Dark is ‘an analysis 
of the relation between sensitiveness and cruelty.’ Sir Harry 
Hotspur ‘probed into a series of subtle contrasts between appear. 
ance and reality.” Modern Shakespeare criticism comes to mind 
in matters of sczne as well as theme. The impact of one brief 
episode in Orley Farm ‘is felt throughout the book, looking back. 
wards as well as forwards, subtilising every antithesis . . . probing 
every assumption.” A few spoken words in The Eustace Diamonds 
are ‘the keystone of a whole arch of satire.’ We even find the 
by now often-stressed contrast between enjoyment and real 
appreciation, and a word against treating characters ‘almost as 
real people.’ 

All in all, it is familiar ground, and stimulating too. If Trollope 
is a serious moralist, Mr. Cockshut will be sure, we feel, to find 
out. But there is seriousness in depiction, as well as evaluation, 
Here Trollope often fails. Melmotte’s dinner to the Emperor of 
China, Mrs. Clavering’s breathless ‘my own gentleman!’ when 
her son begins to glide galvanically along the path of virtue, are 
(unconscious?) concessions to light relief. The issues remain: 
their depiction through fact has become trivial. Dr. Wortle's 
School, on its smaller scale, makes no such concessions, and in 
effect is a more serious book. Mr. Cockshut seldom pursues such 
issues. This is because he is using a known set of critical tools; 
he is being an orthodox ‘moral critic.’ Interesting as his book is 
for the reader of Trollope, for this it is more interesting—almost 
disquietingly so. 

The Mirror of Conrad is disarmingly old-fashioned in tech- 
nique. Largely, it paints Conrad’s life until he left the sea (‘paints’ 
is right) by quoting at immense length from the covert or overt 
autobiographical works, and removing the fictional names where 
necessary. ‘“By Jove! We are being blown up—Everybody’s 
dead—I am falling into the after-hatch” ... the deck was a 
wilderness of smashed timber’ (Youth), becomes ‘Conrad was 
hurled through the burst after-hatch on to the coal, half-buried 
in splintered wood.’ (* “Everybody’s dead” ’ disappears, which is 
fair enough.) All done with Mirror, one nearly says. But Nigger, 
The Shadow Line and other books contribute, and The Arrow of 
Gold supplies many pages for the thwarted love that released 
Conrad’s genius. This is not a book to put down. One throws it 
away or reads to the end; if the latter, Conrad should have part 
of the credit. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Cold 


Tue GHost VoyaGe out OF EsKINO LaNp. By Gontran de 
Poncins. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 

Docror’s WIFE IN GREENLAND. By Inga Ehrstrém. (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.) 

PANTHER HEaD. By Lawrence G. Green. (Stanley Paul, 16s.) 


It is refreshing to pick up a travel book that is something more 
than an objective account of an experience. Gontran de Poncins 
is remembered for another book, Kabloona, the story of life 
among the Eskimos in King William’s Land, but while this latest 
work follows the other chronologically, it is different both in 
theme and approach. It is the story of a three-man boat trip from 
Coppermine in the Arctic, through the Bering Strait to Van- 
couver, and its interest lies very largely in the author's attempt 
to analyse something of the effect that a rigorous, dangerous and 
often necessarily cruel experience can have on a man’s character, 
habits and outlook. 
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He became aware that circumstances—the need for food and 
shelter, danger, the opportunities for profit from natural sources— 
were calling out hidden instincts and passions that civilised man 
is seldom aware exist in the further recesses of his soul. The 
quthor’s awareness of these changes in himself gives his book 
an unusual depth and substance, and invites the question whether, 
admitting the existence of some hidden, primitive streak at war 
with something more evolved and questioning, it is necessarily 
desirable to seek out a way of life that encourages the develop- 
ment of those primitive traits which more civilised values may 
n time overcome. 

Remarkably undisturbed by, indeed indulgent towards, the 
dehumanising effects of life under primordial conditions, Inga 
Ehrstrém observed the modifications of her nature in a mood of 
gratified discovery. Her attitude imparts to this account of a 
year spent in Greenland, where her husband was conducting a 
scientific investigation into the appearance of certain diseases 
among the native population, a rather unwholesome flavour that 
is somewhat difficult to accept in a story that is centred on what 
in effect was a mission for the relief of suffering and the better- 
ment of a section of mankind. Yet, helped by an excellent trans- 
lation, Mrs. Ehrstrém paints a vivid picture, and from the moment 
we are introduced to the ‘land of silence’ graphically portrayed 
in her opening chapter, our attention is held, despite the un- 
necessary details and pursuits in which she appears to delight. 

A wholly objective story is told by Lawrence G. Green, who 
has made a detailed and enthusiastic examination of the history 
and present-day status of the South African bird islands. His 
tale is a remarkable one, not only for the picture it gives of bird 
life, but for the astonishing history of the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of the vast, deep acres of guano with which unassessable 
millions of sea-birds have covered the islands where they have 
chosen to breed, to depths exceeding forty or fifty feet. The 
discovery and possession of this valuable commodity makes 
a true adventure story that can hardly be bettered by such 
apparently more romantic tales as the hunt for gold, diamonds 
and other less embarrassing riches, 

JON WYNNE-TYSON 


Darwinism 


Apes, ANGELS, AND VICTORIANS. A joint biography of Darwin 
and Huxley. By William Irvine. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
21s.) 

Darwin REVALUED. By Sir Arthur Keith. (Watts, 25s.) 

How extraordinarily dead past controversies seem, even to those 

living in their aftermath. Evolution is such a case. The war of 

ideas over it has become a museum piece, fossilised in the text- 
books and mugged up by medical students for their first MB. 

Yet among Great Victorian lives, Darwin's was possibly both the 

dullest and the most influential He entirely changed man’s con- 

ception of his origins, and we are still engaged in the outcome of 
lost faith which his discoveries precipitated. 

Professor Irvine’s is a very intelligent book, set mid-way between 
scholarship and popularity and injected with some telling insights. 
He surveys in detail the combination of circumstance and 
temperament which led the massive slow-thinking Darwin to dis- 
cover Natural Selection, and Huxley to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of his friend and of science. He traces each stage of the 
breakfast-table battle between Darwinism and Genesis. But what 
is of most interest in this book is perhaps incidental. In spite of 
the light play which Mr. Irvine makes of Darwin's eccentricities, 
the author of The Origin of Species is himself surely a very good 
indication of what all the fuss was about. He was a chronic 
invalid able to work for only two hours a day; he spent his 
intellectual life (Mr. Irvine says) on a sofa; though he went the 
full round of Victorian physicians and their treatments, including 
most of the spas and watering places, his illness defied causation. 
Of course, Darwin's obsessional thoroughness was his genius, but 
his work was driven by despair, as was Huxley’s. They were both 
profoundly depressed, a condition of mind which Darwin lived 
out sequestered amidst a large family, and Huxley worked out in 
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Back in Three Months 


JANET HEDDERWICK 
A round trip to the Antipodes. An unusual travel 
book written by a charming middle-aged English- 
woman whose impressions of her visit to Australia 
she records in a highly entertaining manner. 16s. 


Eight Years with 
Congo Pigmies 


ANNE EISNER PUTNAM 
The story of a woman who braved superstition and 
quite incredible danger to live with her husband and 
rear an orphaned pigmy. With 19 photograghs. 
Oct. 3, 15s. 


The Only Way Out 


R. M. WINGFIELD 
A truly magnificent account of an infantryman’s war. 


“The real thing.” Dornford Yates. 
“A notable contribution to our existing literature deal- 
ing with the last war.” Lt.-Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks. 


Sept. 26. 12s. 6d. 
The Saturday Book 


EDITED BY JOHN HADFIELD 
15th annual issue of this gorgeous volume, With 267 
illustrations in black and white and colour. Complete 
in a decorated box. 25s. 


NEW NOVELS | 


Naomi Jacob 
THE IRISH BOY 


The romantic story of Michael! Kelly, the Irish 
Singer, by this famous novelist. Oct. 3 2s. 6d. 


Shirley Darbyshire 

A SUMMER'S SPAN 
In this novel of family life in a typical English village 
the author handles with remarkable understanding a 
genuine human probiem. 10s. 6d. 


Brigid Knight 


OLD AMSTERDAM 
A sequel to / Struggle and / Rise. “‘Miss Knight is an 
experienced hand at turnimg history into fiction . . 
she may be recommended.” The Times 12s. 6d 
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pugnacious controversy. Darwin’s method and Huxley’s rational- 
ism were two of the great determinants of nineteenth-century 
science, and with their aid phenomenal labours were accomplished. 
But of how many Victorians is it true that when they stopped work- 
ing they were ill? Huxley is the more restless and in some ways the 
more revealing character. His materialism was essentially 
mechanical. There is a history of Victorian dyspepsia to be written 
here. 

Apes, Angels, and Victorians is, unavoidably, a rather untidy 
book. Mr. Irvine has had to attempt a mixture of exposition and 
narrative, involving him in some disturbing changes of style: ‘In 
1845 Newman became a Catholic. Evangelical orthodoxy shrank 
back in horror within its oak-panelled studies, and from castellated 
deaneries and moated bishops’ palaces emanated influences, 
injunctions and journalistic thunderings that created a reign of 
ecclesiastical terror. But the book contains a lively press of ideas, 
many of which could only be brought back to life in a biographical 
context. One of them, though it is not new, deserves developing. 
In some ways Darwinism was a characteristic product of Victorian 
laissez-faire. The struggle for survival which the Darwinists saw in 
nature occurred also in society, and Mr. Irvine suggests that this 
social struggle was the dark determinant in Huxley’s pessimism. 

The late Sir Arthur Keith’s Darwin Revalued is an orthodox 
study by a distinguished scientist of a great one in the same 
field. It makes a devoted, but rather an unimaginative, book. Sir 
Arthur belonged to the generation that thought about Darwin as a 
revered teacher, almost a personal friend, concerning whom every 
detail, down to the measurements of his skull and the date on 
which some of his teeth were extracted, could be affectionately set 
down, but whom any criticism might injure. However, the book is 
very well documented, and among the documents quoted is a 
letter from Darwin’s wife, Emma, written to her daughter 
Henrietta, while the latter was on her honeymoon. It reaches to 
the heart of the Victorian family. ‘I think you rather enjoyed 
R’s headache,’ she wrote, ‘nothing marries one so completely as 
sickness : 

How unenviably dark many of the great Victorian lives were, 
seen in isolation from their achievements. Biography is just begin- 
ning to give us a true, inner picture. In this case, it seems to 
illustrate that one characteristic of purely scientific truth is that 
it is impossible to live with it. 


Tudor Life 


Tupor FAMILY Portrait. By Barbara Winchester. (Cape, 25s.) 
ENGLAND UNDER THE Tupors. By G. R. Elton. (Methuen, 25s.) 


THESE two books offer an excellent contrast. Tudor Family Por- 
trait is vivid, superficial, alive with reality; England under the 
Tudors is analytic, professional, the product of a strong, muscular 
intellect. In their varied ways they make an important contribution 
to English history. 

Miss Winchester struck a gold mine. The Johnsons, a merchant 
family who flourished in the mid-sixteenth century, went bankrupt 
in 1553 and their papers were seized by the Privy Council and 
they have remained in public custody ever since. A few letters 
have been calendared but the bulk has remained unknown except 
to scholars. Miss Winchester realised their rich human quality 
and has used them to portray a family circle that has the strength 
and vivid clarity of a Holbein. She evades the serious historical 
problems which the documents raise; at times she completely 
misjudges character, and often lapses into folksy over-writing; 
yet it would be difficult to name a more readable history book 
published this year, or one so much to the taste of the general 
reader. 

The Johnsons were merchants of the Staple; their trade, how- 
ever, was not confined to London and to Calais, for they bought 
and sold wherever buying and selling were to be done. John, the 
senior partner, was soon rich enough to lease a manor in 
Northamptonshire and set himself up as a country gentleman. 
His abler brother, Otwell, remained in London and, after a time, 
his young brother, Richard, managed, or rather mismanaged, the 
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Calais end of their trade. Unfortunately, John suffered from tog 
rich an imagination—the prospect of greater wealth diminished 
his sense of risk. Furthermore, he had married rather above him. 
self, and his sharp-tongued, quick-witted wife enjoyed the luxuries 
of wealth rather than the economies attendant upon its pursuit 
Otwell—wise, forebearing, industrious—saved his brother from 
the graver consequences of his nature. Then Otwell died of the 
sweat, and from that moment the fortunes of the firm declined, 
No one checked John’s wild schemes to make money, and in a few 
years he and his partners were monumentally bankrupt. In his old 
age his wild imagination still flourished. He became an ardent 
propagandist for making Ipswich a second Antwerp! 

In a sense, the story of the Johnsons is a commonplace story, 
relived from generation to generation, for failure and bankruptcy 
are as essential a part of the development of capitalism as suc. 
cessful accumulation. What gives their story its unique quality 
is that the Johnsons were better writers than merchants, and their 
letters bring the writers alive with a rare vividness. They are g0 
true to the lives they lead that they pick out clearly those aspects 
of living that endure from generation to generation and those that 
change with circumstance. These Johnsons are flesh of our flesh 
and blood of our blood, yet Tudors, men and women of that 
dark, dour age. 

Mr. Elton’s book is altogether a different matter. This is the 
best full-length introductory history of the Tudor period, a worthy 
companion of Professor Bindoff’s brilliant, but all too short, 
Tudor England. It is based on sound scholarship, wide reading 
and considerable research. Mr. Elton is not only concerned with 
giving a picture of the Tudor period, but also with explaining 
the nature of Tudor society and insfitutions. And on finishing his 
book—in a different way as readable as Miss Winchester’s—few 
questions remain unanswered. 

What is most impressive is the liveliness of Mr. Elton’s intelli- 
gence. He has the rare capacity of being able to convey his own 
sense of intellectual excitement. His approach to all problems is 
fresh, and it is a relief to read an account of the English Reforma- 
tion by one who is neither Protestant nor Catholic and free from 
the instinctive prejudices of both creeds. His lack of bias will be 
an affront to some; so too, perhaps, his clear-eyed and unsenti- 
mental regard of the Tudors themselves. In his hands, Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth I take on all the shape and size of common 
humanity; their grossness, their cruelty and their overwhelming 
vanity are as sharply delineated as their cunning and their sense 
of theatre—as necessary for their governments’ success as the 
labours of their devoted civil servants. Few historians are equally 
at home in all aspects of their subject, and Mr. Elton is less happy 
with the diplomacy and culture of the Tudor Age than with its 
government and social structure; yet his exposition remains lucid 
and his judgement sound, even though his own intellectual excite- 
ment is less stimulated. This book is one of which a young historian 
has every right to be proud. Written with great verve, it will delight 
both the scholar and the general reader. 

J. H. PLUMB 


Dog Collar and Cocked Hat 


| WENT To Moscow. By Canon Mervyn Stockwood. (The Epworth 
Press, 15s.) 

Tue Hunory SHEEP. By Sir David Kelly. (Hollis and Carter, 18s.) 

‘NEVERTHELESS I am sure the Soviet Press policy is basically right 

and never was I more certain of this than when I returned to 

London and found nearly every paper headlining a particularly 


offensive case of sexual perversion. . . . Another pleasant omis- 
sion in Moscow is the vulgar postcard. . . . But in some respects 
the Soviets have carried their purity campaign too far. I was 
astonished to discover that innocent love-making is forbidden 
in public places.’ Canon Stockwood, you see, is the sturdy, non- 
thinking type of British clergyman (though a Socialist), who takes 
it for granted that anything he disapproves of may be suppressed 
by the State, but that it is going too far when it suppresses some- 
thing he approves of (regardless of whether the Archbishop might 
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THE PROUD WALKERS 
b 
C.E. Vulliamy 


10s, 6d. 


In this entertaining novel of life in a small Welsh village, Mr. 
Vulliamy combines unflinching realism with a frankly 
jocular use of the supernatural, introducing two young men 
who, under the guise of casual visitors, represent the powers 
of good and of evil respectively. The situations thus created 
though not, perhaps of such a nature as to point a moral 
certainly adorn a tale which is both ironical and romantic. 


THE RETURN 
OF ARTHUR 


A Poem of the Future 
by 
Martyn Skinner 
12s. 6d. 
‘A masterpiece which we can legitimately think of beside 
such classics of the past as Don Juan or The Rape of the 


Lock. This is in verse, with its own character and inflection, 
what Orwell’s 1984 is in prose.’—A. L. ROWSE 


‘Absolutely fascinating reading. JOHN BETJEMAN 
CHAPMAN & HALL 
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Just published 


Civil Defence 


BY T.H. O’BRIEN 


The story of the growth of air raid precautions from 1924 to 1945 
showing how the efficient exploitation of this form of national defence 
became a burden shared by the whole community. (History of the 
Second World War, published in conjunction with Longman, 
Green and Co. Ltd.) 37s. 6d. (by post 39s.) 


Documents on 
British Foreign Policy 


THIRD SERIES, VOLUMES VII1 AND 1X 


British policy in the Far East between August 1938 and September 
1939. These two volumes describe the attitude of H.M. Government 
towards the Sino-Japanese conflict and the attacks by Japan on 
British rights and interests in China; and show how threats of 
aggression by Japan and Germany limited Britain's freedom of 
action in Europe and the Far East. Each 50s. (by post Sls. 6d.) 


4 
+ 


from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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MUSIC 
LOVERS’ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


compiled by Rupert Hughes 
edited by Deems Taylor & 
Russell Kerr 


Everything the music-lover wants to know is included 
here within the compass of a single volume; particulars 
of over 8,500 musicians of the past and present, short 
biographies of great composers, 29 articles on specific 
aspects of music from counterpoint to acoustics, a 
pronouncing dictionary of 7,000 musical terms and 
instruments, and synopses of 90 operas. The book is 
illustrated with twenty pages of photographs of 


composers since Bach, famous conductors, singers and 


instrumentalists, etc. 
924 pages. 25s. 
MACDONALD 























ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest torm of journalism. Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth 1, 
and indeed were important factors in politics long before that. 

Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students 
of world affairs, large business houses, in Government and diplo-, 
matic circles, and at military colleges and Universities. 

Britain’s leading news letters are subscribed to by over forty 
official agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies 
ot every leading Government subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special form of reporting. It is 
outspoken in its presentation. It publishes all the facts, theories, 
and trends behind international policy. Privately circulated, neither 
accepting advertisements nor bothered by news-stall circulation 
problems, the twentieth-century news letter is a private com- 
munication to its subscribers. Britain’s top circulation news letters 
are prepared and published by 
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like to go further and suppress the love-making too, and whether 
you or I or George Orwell might put in a word for the vulgar 
postcard). But while this approach makes some of his reflections 
a bit trying, it goes with a blunt, no-nonsense common sense. 
It was impossible for the Russians to make Canon Stockwood 
believe something which his own eyes told him was untrue, and 
his eyes are shrewd and observant ones. Since, by and large, he 
started off generally favourable to the USSR, this gives his book 
a value often not met with in more pretentious works. 

When he talks about what he did not see, he falls into generalisa- 
tion, which is not his forte. For instance, his account of collec- 
tivisation gives the impression that, though inhumane, it was the 
result of the necessity of making the superstitious, illiterate and 
drunken moujik produce larger harvests—a view ill in accord 
with Khrushchev’s recent revelations that the grain output per 
capita, and the cattle population absolutely, are lower than in 
Tsarist times. The great reservation about the sort of experience 
described in this book is, of course, that such experiences are 
usually of Soviet life at its best, and need to be supplemented by 
first-hand accounts from the lower depths and by the work of 
people who have made expert studies. Just the same, it is remark- 
able how many of the defects of bureaucracy, the sweating of 
labour, the falsification of information, and so on, come through. 

Sir David Kelly knows more about the Soviet Union than 
Canon Stockwood would learn in a decade of Sundays. And 
since his retirement from the post of Ambassador to Moscow, he 
has given us further evidence of the standards of intelligence and 
objectivity to be found among high servants of the Crown, of 
whom he is one of the most eloquent and unorthodox. In his 
present book he divides world problems, in effect, into two layers: 
the immediate manifestations and the deep-seated causes. The 
latter part is a lively and well-sustained polemic against the routine 
bugbears of an old-type Roman Catholic: from Haeckel and 
Behaviourism via Higher Crificism to Logical Positivism, divorce, 
‘the Cult of Evil’ and ‘the Myth of Progress,’ with side-swipes 
at Luther, Calvin, Puritanism, the French Revolution and other 
suitable targets. This is supported by a considerable amount of 
highly selective scraps of evidence and learning (for instance, in 
the seven-page Bibliography, while there is no Freud, there are 
two works by, of course, Jung; Logical Positivism is represented 
by Professor Ayer’s juvenilia, Language, Truth and Logic, and 
by Joad’s hamhanded attack on it; and so on). But the real 
trouble about this sort of thing is that it can be done by anybody 
about any preconceived belief, however odd. And, in fact, this 
section reads like nothing so much as the late Joseph McCabe’s 
extremely able anti-clerical polemics, though the bits of evidence 
selected are naturally different. 

In the first half of the book, however, Sir David is coping, in 
the main, with questions of policy and of diplomatic techniques 
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. 
which no theological Blimp ‘has decided for him in advance, }, 
is a brilliant performance, and the second chapter, on ‘Inter. 
national Relations in the Century of the Common Man,’ should 
be read by all concerned with international affairs, most of whom 
will, I hope, rightly feel all thumbs afterwards. 

These essays, in which Sir David deals with problems on their 
merits, contrast so strongly with the parti pris section that the 
effect of the whole book, on this reviewer at least, is to strengthen 
rather than weaken an attachment to the empirical approach, 
Just the same, there are few public figures whose liveliness and 
good sense would suggest them as rivals to Sir David in his new 


job as head of the British Council. 
J. E. M. ARDEN 


New Novels 


Tue Lams. By Frangois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard Hopkins, 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 

By THE ANGEL, ISLINGTON. By March Cost. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

THE STEPMOTHER. By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 

DATES AND Parties. By Christopher Sykes. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

PATROL OF THE DeaD. By J. Johnston. (Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.) 


IN The Lamb, M. Mauriac’s Bruin Boys are back at school again, 
behaving much as usual. Their old classroom near Bordeaux has 
a dauntingly familiar look, and their studies, which are conducted 
in even greater seclusion than is normal in term-time, are 
rigorously confined to the eternal verities. As to seclusion, M. 
Mauriac simply eliminates most of the ingredients of social life 
in Western Europe; we are back in one of those classically doomed 
households from which work, visitors, recreation and, in this case, 
even preoccupation with money have disappeared, and from 
which the nation and the century have receded to insignificance, 
It is open to doubt whether this extreme constriction of the 
physical setting adds force to such a story or merely courts a 
tedium, too seldom confessed by serious readers, which they would 


never tolerate from less famous names. The Lamb of this story 


is young Xavier Dartilongue, who is bound for Paris to enter a 
seminary but who yields to the temptation to immerse himself 
in the life of strangers—a fault against which his Director has 
warned him. The warning is in vain; spared by his youth from the 
First World War, he is fated, he knows, for another sacrifice. 
On the train he encounters Jean de Mirbel—a creature whose 
cynicism and cruelty must be taken on trust here, though they 
derive from his boyhood as depicted in A Woman of the 
Pharisees—who blackmails Xavier away from the seminary and 
into the little hell which is his home. What with an unhappy, 
childless marriage, an adopted but hated and rejected child, and 
Dominique, the attractive drudge, who points the way towards 
physical love and marriage, Xavier is soon engulfed in his own 
fatal compassion. Only at his death are the horrible married part- 
ners brought together. There is the usual harsh contrast between 
commonplace dialogue and extremity of feeling. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the neighbouring abbé after Xavier's death while 
cycling: ‘He was too scrupulous a man to have deprived me of 
my bicycle deliberately,’ meaning that it wasn’t suicide; and here 
is Xavier, creeping out by night, barefoot and with a heavy ladder, 
to befriend the adopted child who has been locked in his room: 
‘He felt the weight of a tear, of a drop of sweat or blood, as 
something among those many torments caused not only by man’s 
inhumanity to man, for our life and the virtues of our life can 
grow only if borne up and supported on the inexhaustible flood 
of agony.’ It is all as grave, lucid and inexorable as ever; it is not 
humanity but may, in its forbidding way, be art. 

Religion also figures in By The Angel, Islington, but whereas 
M. Mauriac sets all life within its framework, in Miss Cost’s 
novel it plays a somewhat elusive part. Her two chief characters 
are Philip Riberac, a distinguished French archzologist, to whom 
the stock French characteristics of irony, scepticism, intellectual 
clarity and impatience of fools are so liberally ascribed that one 
hesitates to think what shrift M. Mauriac would have given 
him; and his fugitive mistress, Andra Hood, the former artist's 
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To those going abroad 
next year 


I= you are intending io go abroad next year, remember that a good 
knowledge of the language can double your enjoyment of the visit. 
Is it possible for you to learn enough French or any other language in 
a few months to make all that difference to your visit? The answer 
is decidedly yes. Thousands do so every year by taking Linguaphone 
Courses. 

The fastest way to learn a language 


You listen to the voices of dis- 
tinguished speakers and professors 
of the language on Linguaphone 
records, At the same time you 
follow their words in the illustrated 
textbook. By constantly hearing it 
spoken you absorb ihe language 
almost without effort. Within a few 
weeks you find yourself speaking 
confidently, easily, with the authen- 
tic lilt and rhythm. And you find the 
language just as easy to follow when 
you hear it spoken, with Lingua- 
phone records you can pause when Find out more about this fascin- 
you wish and you can replay even a ating method. Send for Free 26-page 
short phrase as often as you please. | Linguaphone booklet and details of 
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learning quick and easy because it is 
the way you learnt English as a 
child. 

Gives you a thorough knowledge 

No textbook alone can give 
a ready command of the spoken 
language as Linguaphone does, But 
a Linguaphone course also gives 
you a complete knowledge of the 
language for any purpose. You gain 
| fluency in reading and writing it and 
you have a thorough grasp of 
grammar. 
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model whom, after ten years’ estrangement, he 
rediscovers as a cleaner in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. One should explain that 
although Andra’s life is traced from childhood 
and the book takes in an enormous variety of 
people and incidents, the ostensible ‘action’ is 
compressed into five days in the summer of 
1935, by which time Philip has arrived in 
London to identify the missing hand of a 
thirteenth-century angel and Andra has 
become the victim of a news-hunt owing to the 
publication of the memoirs of a famous 
sculptor with whom, apparently, she had been 
telepathically linked for years. (This intelli- 
gence may at last indicate the reviewer's diffi- 
culties.) Andra, in the intervening decade, has 
been far from idle. She has worked, mostly 
as a char, retained a smart frock or two for 
parties, been wrongly accused of receiving 
stolen property, procured the abortion of an 
actress, manifested a spectacular talent for 
intercessory prayer—very surprising in this 
beautiful, kindly but rather colourless girl— 
and groped on the bottom rungs of the 
mystic’s ladder. There is one effective passage 
in which, while charring in a library, an 
eminent Catholic scholar surprises her at a 
mystical manual and intervenes. It is in fact 
with Andra’s spiritual growth, leading to 
eventual reunion with Philip, that Miss Cost is 
mainly concerned. Her subsidiary detail, how- 
ever, is so profuse and so devious as not only 
to demand great skill in manipulation to save 
it from chaos, which it certainly though nar- 
rowly escapes, but also to obscure the central 
theme, and even, it seems, to impair both 
characterisation and dialogue. The latter is 
almost uniformly artificial. 

Even if they had no other merits, one would 
praise both The Stepmother and Dates and 
Parties for their dialogue alone, In the former, 
a clever French-Canadian spinster in her 
forties marries her boss, a decent, harassed, 
lonely widower in the Civil Service, and at 
once moves under the shadow of his deified 
first wife. Her stepson, a major by his early 
twenties, is a very mixed-up kid indeed; in 
1944 he shot a subaltern dead for cowardice 
and is now, by way of expiation, engaged to 
the subaltern’s hard-bitten widow. Faced with 
the task of saving both the boy’s life 
and her own threatened marriage, she puts up 
a desperate and resourceful fight and just wins. 
In the end there is hope for all three of them. 
In Dates and Parties we have a crew of crank 
politicians and their cronies, queers, society 
women and assorted characters from the upper 
middle class of the Munich period thrashing 
away at their intrigues, fears, and political 
rancours; however light-hearted, the book is a 
keen and damaging comment on the symp- 
toms, rather than the causes, of the malaise of 
those years. It takes skill to make party chatter, 
without laboured elucidation, the genuine 
echo both of public convulsion and of private 
despair. Both books owe their merit—not to 
mention their amusement value—to the skill 
with which the speech of widely assorted indi- 
viduals has been caught and sustained. 

Patrol of the Dead deals with a section of 
Chindits separated from its parent column in 
the depths of Burma. Most of it reads like the 
crudely-told true story of a terrible and heroic 
march, but now and then it lapses into some- 
thing close to bad war-time journalism. If 
invented, it is a considerable if inelegant piece 
of invention; if not, as seems more likely, its 
rounding out into ‘fiction’ has been poorly 
done. In either case it is desperately exciting, 
and anyone who remembers Burma will find 
it hard to ignore, H. M, CHAMPNESS 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


IF the boys sitting on the walls and standing 
at the crossings on Sunday afternoons in little 
villages in my part of the world used to specu- 
late where the cars came from, they were 
denied their innocent speculation this season 
with a vengeance. The cars advertised where 
they had been by the pennant craze, and there 
were laughs to be had for those who knew 
some of the places. X is only four miles from 
Y, although the innocent in far-off Z might 
imagine them to be leagues apart. So many 
people had been to X and stopped at Y, and 
a score of undistinguished necks of the woods 
besides, that their pennants plastered almost 
every part of front and rear windows. 
If there was any interest in their approach, 
it was to see whether they would miss 
the bridge and go into the stream, and this 
seemed bound to happen sooner or latergas a 
driver searched frantically for the peephole 
in his gaudy paper. The craze did not reach 
a logical end, however. It follows that next 
season cars (with periscopes?) must surely 
carry an indication of their destination as well 
as pennants to show where they have been, 
and the spectators will then know all about 
these extrovert travellers. 


THE CROWN OF THORNS 


A card from a Glasgow reader asks about 
birds eating blackberries, and remarks that 
although the writer gathered some 200 Ib. of 
blackberries each war year, he never saw a 
sign of birds touching them. There appears 
to be a legend about blackberry thorns, if 
what this reader says is right. ‘Some hold that 
the crown of thorns was made from them,’ he 
says, ‘and this may be why some people do 
not touch them. A padre in France who was 
walking along with some priests picked and 
ate some blackberries and, aghast, they told 
him of the legend. The padre said that he had 
been in the Holy Land and never saw a 
bramble bush there. Thus they too, reassured, 
helped themselves,’ Blackbirds in particular 
are notoriously fond of soft fruit, and I think 
they are hardly likely to ignore the best fruit 
of the hedgerow, but I cannot say that I have 
actually seen them on a blackberry bush. 


PINE NEEDLES 


‘Are pine needles harmful to a lawn?’ I was 
asked not long ago. I have looked after grass 
—not a lawn—beneath pine trees and feel that 
a heavy deposit of needles such as that accu- 
mulating in the recent hot weather tends to 
choke the finer grasses and forms a covering 
through which only the coarser growth can 
penetrate. Pine needles are slow to break down 
for they are rather woody. To say the least, 
I don’t think they make an ideal lawn dressing 
and I should be inclined to brush them out for 
the same reason that I should remove clog- 
ging leaves from good turf. They may do no 
particular harm, but anything that is slow to 
become part of the soil is likely to make the 
grass patchy. If anyone has found pine needles 
beneficial on a lawn, I should like to hear 
about it. The same correspondent inquired 
about conifer deposits as compost. I haven't 
gone out of my way to sweep the stuff up 
although we have more than enough of it at 
the cottage, but there are many other garden 
residues much more suitable for composting 
than fibrous and woody things. 


GREASE BANDS 


Grease-banding is a September task if the 
winter moths and other crawling insects are 
to be intercepted on their way to the higher 
branches. Remember to band the stakes as 
well as the trunks. Bands should be TOUughly 
ten inches wide and may be made of stoy 
paper liberally smeared with any coarse grease 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 16, Specially contributed by PHILIP BARRON 
BLACK, 4 men. 


WHITE to play and 
mate in 2 moves: 
solution next week, 

Solution to last 
week's problem by 
Gooderson: B-Q 4! 
threat Q-QO 7. 1,.. 
RB; 2 Kt-B 3, 
1... BxXB 2 ke 
B4. 1... B-B4: 
2Q-B. 1...B-B3: 
2Q-K 5. 1...R 
BS ch; 2 Pua 
1...P-~K3o0rK4; 
2 Kt-B6. 1...R-R6;2KtxP. Very rich and 
varied play with good key move. 

This problem took third prize in the ‘Alan 
White’ Birthday Tournament. 


THE BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP 

So the older generation has done it again. 
Harry Golombek at the age of 44 has won the 
championship for the third time. He is certainly 
the most polished player in British chess; he hasa 
feeling for position which I can perhaps best de- 
scribe by saying that he seldom commits errors of 
taste in his play—he does not adopt plans which 
are contrary to the nature of the position. His 
weakness is a lack of sufficient will to win—he is 
rather a lazy player; this is why he has not done 
quite so well in top class international chess as 
his gifts would lead one to expect. He is seen to 
best advantage in defensive play against slightly 
unsound attacks—here he is deadly; forced to 
exert himself by being attacked he rarely puts a 
foot wrong. 

Wade, who was second, is by no means 
Golombek’s equal as a strategist but he again 
showed his fighting spirit and powers of re- 
covery; after a bad start he finished very strongly, 
scoring 44 in the last five rounds and beating 
Golombek and Milner-Barry in the process, 
Third place was shared by Milner-Barry, Phillips 
and Parr, As at Buxton in 1951, Milner-Barry 
came within an ace of winning only to lose in the 
final round (this time to Wade). The finest 
attacking player in the country in positions that 
suit him, Milner-Barry is unlucky never to have 
won the title and I think that this keenness to do 
so makes him over-anxious at critical times. 
Phillips and Parr both played well but my 
impression is that neither is quite good enough to 
win in a strong year; Phillips has not got quite 
the depth needed and Parr, who probably has the 
depth, has never been able to afford the time to 
get enough tournament experience. Finally, 
Penrose, who failed in the last three rounds after 
leading the field. He, | am sure, is the best player 
in the country and has the ability to be a great 
master; but he still has weaknesses of tempera- 
ment—chiefly that he is rather too easily dis- 
couraged. When he overcomes these, he will be 
the finest British player since H. E. Atkins; 
meanwhile, the rest of us had better win while 
we can. 
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| aD thought that competitors would range 
a little farther afield and that we might 
have heard, not only from Cobden, whose 
efigy directs the traffic at Mornington 
Crescent, but from poor C artwright, who 
may be found seated, a trifle despondently, 
among the tennis courts behind the Euston 
Road. As it turned out, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
was the most vociferous objector. In one 
letter he had harsh things to say about 
Burns, a neighbour of his in the Embank- 
ment Gardens (D. R. Peddy) and in an- 
other, after ironically congratulating the 
authors of the scheme, went on to say: 
‘Thev are evidently men of omniscience; 
they know the secret thoughts and feelings 
of the inarticulate masses. Are some of them 
perhaps politicians? They should beware of 
setting a precedent unfavourable to them- 
selves!’ (H. A. C. Evans.) 


Henry Fawcett, blind Postmaster-General 
and Professor of Political Economy, 
opened his plea with equal dignity: 

‘Sir, 1 am permitted by the authorities of 
my present abode, Limbus Victorianus, to 
register my protest against the suggestion 
that my statue should be removed from the 
metropolis. Of its artistic merit, I am, for 
obvious reasons, unqualified to judge... .” 

(Alberick) 
but Huskisson struck a more human note: 
‘Must I submit,’ he asked, ‘to be carted 
away, being remembered, in the main, as 
the man who tumbled under a train... ? 
(Pibwob). I liked too the. admonition attri- 
buted (by B. P. Hatton) to an anonymous 
Right-wing politician: 

‘The promoters of this scheme should 
realise that sanction for the return of certain 
Opposition members would never be 
obtained from either birthplace or con- 
stituency.’ 
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Who Goes Home ? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 290 
Report by Tom Bowling 
Correspondents to The Times have suggested that there should be a review of London's 
litical statuary and that some of the lesser lights ‘no longer so highly valued as at their 
deaths should be returned to the towns they represented in Parliament or to their birth 
places. A prize of £5 was offered for a letter of protest from a potential victim. 


The prize of £5 goes to A. W. Dicker. 
Runners-up, apart from those printed: 
E. C. Jenkins, R. Kennard Davis, Pibwob 
and Alberick. 
PRIZE 
(A. W. DICKER) 

Sir,—The Times should know better than to 
lend its columns to such shameful suggestions 
—from men, of course. 

I spent the greater part of my life being 
detained, restrained and moved on, and I do 
not intend to be pushed around any more, If 
Parliament supports these proposals it is only 
what one would expect from the weaker sex. 

It took a large part of the London Police 
Force to move me when [ did not want to be 
moved, and then they often had to take parts 
of London along with me. 

I like my position here in the gardens, where 
I can hear the drivellings of the men in Parlia- 
ment and cast a cautionary eye on MPs as they 
pass by. I do not yearn for Manchester. 

Lay hands on me and prepare for 
TROUBLE. Women of England BEWARE— 
the men are up to their tricks again.—Yours 
faithfully, 

EMMELINE PANKHURST (MRS.) 
Embankment Gardens, Millbank, SE1 


COMMENDED 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 


A LETTER FROM SiR WILFRID Lawson 
(whose statue is in Embankment Gardens) 


Sir,— 
To Cockermouth from London Town 
My statue’s ordered: go it must: 
The City, at my going down, 
Will take the chance to have a ‘bust.” 


Not for myself do.I protest 

At being moved to there from here; 
But my removal at the best 

Is bound to boost the sale of beer; 
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For boozers who would look at me 
And be reminded of their vice, 
When I am gone will all agree 
A sculptured conscience wasn’t nice, 
Yours sincerely, 
WILFRID LAWSON 
late MP for Cockermouth 


(VERA TELFER) 

Sm,—For many years I have silently a 

the second place to that other figure, whose 
superior location is, doubtless, due to the 
influence of my brother, Clarence. I have 
reminded myself that precedence must be 
given to the Senior Service, however inferior 
_ representative of corresponding rank may 
¢ 


When you suggest that I should be trans- 
ferred from even this place to that dull little 
village, Kew, where much of my childhood 
was spent, I must remind you that not only 
was I a general, famous for the tactical deploy- 
ment of at least ten thousand men, but, that at 
the age of four, I was created Bishop of 
Osnaburg. It is the custom of this degenerate 
and democratic age, so my pigeon post informs 
me, to depose princes and sneer at officers and 
gentlemen but I have yet to learn that the 
Church of England allows a bishop to be 
treated with disrespect. 

If I leave this site, how can the humbler 
figures be allowed to remain? I need only 
mention a certain Miss Nightingale and one 
Captain Scott.—Y ours faithfully, 

FREDERICK P. 
The Column, Lower Regent Street 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 293 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


Many advertisement songs (remember 
‘We are the —————ys,’ ‘Hurrah for 
B— x’?) figured in sponsored radio pro- 
grammes from the Continent before the 
war. A prize of £5 is offered for an adver- 
tisement song (not more than sixteen lines) 
for commercial TV on behalf of a firm of 
atomic fuel producers, space-tour agents, 
literary competition promoters, fashion 
specialists, holiday camp organisers, or 
marriage brokers. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 293,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by October 4. Results in 
the Spectator of October 14. 




























SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 853 2 3 7 5 ; 7 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 A bend on the road at the lock (7). 1 Look here, Heaven knows what will 5 
5A troupe of dancers produces an happen next! (9) 
arabesque, it seems (7). 2 Sun lair (anag.) (7). 
9 Gives polish to a sweeping bow (5). 3 Do these irritating acts give one the 
10 Does she figure among advertisements needle? (9) vi 12 
for fasteners? (3-2, 4) 4 Turn up for drinks (4). 
11 Pay for a wing in the yacht (6). 5 Husband or home, it seems to ask 
12 Only back rooms available here (3, 32. 
apparently (8). 6 Tear along in Yorkshire (5). \4 f 
14 A dramatic water-fly (5). 7 Swiss hero gets up to put on his 
15 No doctor collects the negatives of the snow-shoe (7). 
bones (9) 8 Fold the towel (5). 
18 I seem confused about a low singer in 13 Alone he did it (10). ' 
these places (9). 16 Or fortunate results of sea-bathing 
20 The finishing school of today? (5) (5 4). 
22 The heart of Poe (4-4). 17 ‘We take the Golden Road to ——’ 4 
24 Initially, nothing (6). (Flecker) (9). 
26 I'm included in the condemnation and 19 The knight graduates with a lot missing 
feeling it (9) (7). 
27 ‘How now my metal of ———!" (Shake- 21 Hid peas, but the garden pest has got 6 7 
speare) (5) them (7). 
28 A church dignitary in the centuries 22 The girl provides a rising asset (5). 
seeks retribution (7) 23 ‘In his hand the became a trum- 
29 The issue’s confused with the doctor pet’ (Wordsworth) (5). 29 
(7). 25 I discover my mate in the side (4). 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on October 7 Solution to No. 851 on page iii 


a book token for one guinea. 


They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened afer noon on October 4 and addressed: Crossword No. 853, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





The winners of Crossword No.-851 are: THe Ven. B. Liste Marsp:n, The 
Archdeaconry, Lincoln, and Muss M. C. 
Lindfield, Sussex. 


Seru-Smitu, County Hotel, 








RAISING THE PRICE OF GOLD 


By 


THE annual meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund are not important in them- 
selvés—as everyone knows, the Fund has 
been a dead letter since its inception be- 
cause sterling and most other currencies 
have not been convertible—but they have 
importance thrust upon them by the VIPs 
who «attend them in the holiday seasons. 
This year at Istanbul it was our Mr. Butler 
who stole the limelight. It was not only 
because he repeated and underlined the 
Government's determination to maintain 
our exchange parity of $2.80 to the £— 
‘either in existing circumstances or when 
sterling is convertible’-—but because he told 
the Americans frankly that in recent weeks 
they had been ‘back-pedalling’ on their 
good-creditor policies and because he sup- 
ported the South African view against the 
American on the advantages to be gained 
by raising the monetary price of gold. What 
the Chancellor was at pains to bring home 
to his foreign audience was that the prob- 
lem of the dollar gap had not been ‘solved 
but had only been shelved by the huge 
military expenditures abroad and _ the 
foreign aid which have been causing the 
outflow of gold from the United States. 
Foreign aid has now been switched from 
Europe to Asia, and military spending 
overseas is being cut (although we, in the 
UK, will still receive about $150 million 
a year for the next two years as a result 
of orders placed under the ‘off-shore 
procurement’ programme). The gold out- 
flow is therefore slowing down. The time 
will come when the large surplus of Ameri- 
can exports over imports will not be met by 
overseas American spending or investment. 
The world will then have to sell more goods 
to America or go short of dollars. That is 
why it is so distressing to have the recent 
increase in the American tariff on watches 
(mainly Swiss) and bicycles (mainly British) 
and the rejection of the English Electric’s 
lowest tender for a public works because 
it was foreign. The Americans are said to 
have reassured Mr. Butler that these ugly 
moves were only a passing phase of party 
politics, but on the subject of the monetary 
price of gold they remained firmly 
obscurantist. Perhaps this was only to be 
expected of the conservative Mr. Burgess, 
the Deputy Secretary of the American 
Treasury, who was formerly chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank of 
New York, the bank whose bulletin once 
remarked: ‘Money has to have a scarcity 
value or it is no good at all.” 
* * » 


Mr. Butler told the monetary experts at 
Istanbul that the British Government had 
taken no decisions on the timing of the 
convertibility of sterling—we must first, he 
said, go through the arduous process of 
strengthening our internal and competitive 


position—but it may now be assumed that 
sterling never will be made convertible 
unless the United States liberalises her 


import policy and agrees to write up the 
monetary price of gold. Without these ease- 
ments convertibility is simply not practical 
politics. Our gold and dollar reserves are 
clearly inadequate for the job. A com- 
mittee set up by the United Nations in 195] 
recommended an immediate strengthening 





NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


of the gold and dollar reserves of the non- 
dollar world which were then equal to only 
25 per cent. of annual imports against 69 
per cent. in 1938. This committee pointed 
out that while the dollar prices of com- 
modities used in international trade had 
doubled since 1938, the price of gold had 
remained unchanged, which meant that the 
effectiveness of these reserves as a buffer 
against trade fluctuations had been reduced 
by half. The IMF was intended to ease the 
strain by providing members with funds to 
correct maladjustments in their international 
payments, but the IMF reserves themselves 








COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe Stock Exchange account ended on 
Tuesday with a further fall in ordinary 
shares. There was some recovery from this 
level, but before long the downward trend 
is most likely to be resumed for the obvious 
reason of the supply of shares outrunning 
the demand. The spate of new issues makes 
this inevitable—Kenya Power debentures 
£74 million (96 per cent. left with under- 
writers), P. and O. £10 million, Gallaher £2} 
million, Beecham’s £2} million, British In- 
vestment £1 million, not to mention £12 
million to come from English Electric, £23 
million from Odeon and more from P. and 
O. The underwriting of these new issues 
absorbs the ready funds of the insurance 
companies, so that only the pension funds 
are available to take the stock offered in the 
market by private and other investors who 
are being squeezed by the banks. I do not 
see why the insurance companies should be 
tempted back into the ordinary share mar- 
kets until the yields obtainable are more 
attractive. On the Financial Times indus- 
trial index the average yield is still just 
under 5 per cent. and this covers up such 
low returns as 2.85 per cent. from Rey- 
rolle, 3.3 per cent. from AEI and Marks & 
Spencer, 3.6 per cent. from Associated 
Portland Cement, 3 per cent. from Ford 
Motor and Rolls-Royce, 3} per cent. from 
Metal Box, 3.35 per cent. from Unilever 
and Turner & Newall, 3.9 per cent. from ICI, 
3.8 per cent. from Hawker Siddeley, 3.5 per 
cent. from Babcock & Wilcox, 3.1 per cent. 
from John Thompson Engineering, 2.75 per 
cent. from Pye, 2.3 per cent. from C. A. 
Parsons, and so on. These are the ‘blue 
chips’ of British enterprise and because they 
are ‘growth’ stocks they will always com- 
mand a higher price in the market than the 
general run of industrial equities. But they 
look dear at the moment to the insurance 
companies, whose managers are influenced 
by considerations of yield, particularly by 
the fact that gross redemption yields of 5 
per cent. can now be obtained from some 
dated British Government stocks. Are the 
‘blue chips’ likely to secure the higher divi- 
dends which the market is discounting? Not 
if Mr. Butler’s deflation policy is carried to 
its logical conclusion, which is a rise in un- 
employment and a recession in trade. Some 
might be lucky—I fancy METAL BOx, ICI and 
AEI as possibles—but many who are facing 
higher costs and lower profit margins will 
disappoint the market. Investors would do 
well to take a warning from the half-yearly 
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are inadequate. As an international banker Clasified, 
Mr. Burgess ought to know that the gold Co cers 
and dollar reserves held outside cows 
remain insufficient to maintain the stabj verte” 
of international trade. It is tedious of him § 99 Gower 
to go on repeating that America Cannot Telephone 
write up the price of gold because-it woyig 
be inflationary. It would not be inflati — 
at all if the Federal Reserve raised the 
ratios of member banks proportionatelyiy | APPOIN 
the rise in price. The profit resulting to the 
Federal Reserves from a revaluation of jy The ensasen 
gold stock could be sterilised by transferring I Lee Offee 
it to a special account, as was done ig cw is @ ” 
1934. Of course, if the world goes on selling >= 
its gold to the United States at $35 an oung ine provision 
there is nothing to compel the America, cies Order, 1 
Treasury to pay more, AMAN wh 
the comemp 
jinerate anc 
quickly and 
adjusting hi 
given inter¢ 
conditions, 
report of SHELL. Oil sales were 11 per ceni, reat UD 
up, but net income was only 2} per comp ff Destee 
higher. This suggests that an increasing ff gasT AFR 
amount of capital was needed at a decreas. tome’ 
ing rate of return. How many other jp. aliicatio 
dustries will show this pattern for 1955? experience 
tions (not 
cm * proved ca 
Age Limits 
Looking round the equity share markets ag 
outside the field of ‘blue chips’ there are § Services a 
some remarkably high yields to be secured, r4 
especially from the unpopular trades, The ins the ! 
outstanding example is IMPERIAL TOBACCO 7 wd 
at 60s. 6d. to yield about 6.9 per cent, The im the Co! 
dividend is only 1.6 times covered, but is hoa 
probably safe. Then there is 7.05 per cent, salary of £ 
to be had from J. & P. CoaTs on a dividend B womans. 
nearly twice covered, and 9.2 per cent. from ff satisfactor 
LANCASHIRE COTTON On a dividend over four § #, att! 
° ; r he maximum 
times covered. The disappointing report of Leave at 
TOOTAL depressed this market and one does § pleted mo 
not buy cotton textile equity shares for Director » 
growth, but as ‘growth’ is taking a back seat | Gren § 
while Mr. Butler is trying to stop the boom 
with his money squeeze, the small investor § BCD 148/ 
will probably come to no harm #n going for § eyrroy 
‘income’ shares for the time being. Ince ae 
dentally, a textile share which has shown ee Ha 
satisfactory growth is ALLIED INDUSTRIAL personal 
SERVICES, Which produces and supplies in- ees | 
dustrial and protective clothing and cloths, 
For the year to June its net profits wee § (——— 
25 per cént. up and earnings were sufficient 
to cover the 25} per cent. dividend on the 
raised capital twice over. The 5s. shares at AN 
24s. 3d. yield 5.35 per cent. 
* * a 
Commercial television developments call We 
attention tO ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE any 
CORPORATION, which has been accepted as any 
the programme contractor for the Midland, follc 
Lancashire and Yorkshire stations. The 
company is investing £1 million in this 52 
venture and does not expect to make & 17s. 
profit out of it for the first year or two, but 
as it owns one of the largest cinema circuits, In 
which last reported outstandingly good re Gre 
sults, it is probably wise to extend the bass wat 
of its family entertainment business. Its one 
large library of old films will prove most 
useful (and profitable) for its television side 
show. ABP has proved itself to be mofe 
enterprising than the RANK ORGANISATION, 
which has cold-shouldered television, anda ¢ 
14s. 6d. to yield 10.7 per cent. on the 30 pé 
cent. dividend 2.2 times covered the % a 
shares may be a good speculation. = 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Post of EXHIBITIONS AND 
Special Responsibility—Deputy Headmis-) LECTURES 

tress. Eltham Green Secondary School,! 

Queenscroft Road, Eltham, S.E.9, Head-| BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION : Regency 
master: Mr. R. H. Davies, M.Sc. A new) Exhibition. Original Pavilion furniture 
secondary school for about 2,000 boys and lent from Buckingham Palace by. gracious 
girls to be opened in September, 1956. Appli-| wish of H.M, The Queen. Gold-blate and 
cations invited from qualified teachers for! silver by Regency craftsmen. The State 
appointment as Deputy Headmistress to take| and Private Apartments completely furn- 
up duty for preliminary planning at Easter,| ished, New restorations and exhibits 10 to 
1956. Burnbam (London) scale salary with) 8 daily, including Sunday. 





——— 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


t of persons answering these 
Ls o-memcin must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appili- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 


cies Order, 1952. 
AMAN who is interested in people and in 


the comtemporary social picture, who is highly | 
literate and good at expressing himself) 





ial special allowance at present £350 : t 

a vear but likely te be appreciably increased. | passe WATER, COLES Oe 

There will be provision for academic courses| NGS from = ARTS. COUNCIL GAL- 

including some leading to the General Cer-| (Sccowd ‘an s Square, S.W.1, Open 
tificate of Education (ordinary and advanced | ("5 + ig Weis. Wels. Sets 

levels) and for courses in preparation for|‘!!! 42. Oct. ". oh yay = 
10-6; Tues., Thurs., 10-8. Admission free. 


advanced studies in catering, commerce and} 
engineering. Applicants must have good qua-| CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY. A 
i Special evening Preview for members and 


lifications, organising ability and a variety | ; - 
their guests of the Arts Council Gauguin 


of teaching experience and should be inter- r gi 
ested in the whole field of secondary educa-| Exhibition at the Tate Gallery on September 


tion. Application forms EO/TS10 (Eltham 
Green)), to be obtained from and returned 
to the Education Officer (EO /TS10), County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1 by 7th Octo- 
ber. Candidates who have recently applied 
for similar posts and who have no par- 
ticulars to add, 
EO/TSI10B. 





may apply on aes 


28th before its opening. Tickets, 12/6 mem- 
bers; 15/- guests. Evening Dress: Refresh- 
ments: Bar.—Apply C.A.S., Tate Gallery, 
S.W.1 for membership from 1 guinea, 

CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY, Two 
special receptions for members : October 4th, 
Evening Preview Desnoyer Exhibition at 
Marlborough Fine Art Ltd, October 26th. 





it 


CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 


tionists, Management Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Brochure 3d. etary, Southern 


Training College, Brighton 6 


CULTURED WIDOW, 50's, 
room and bréakfast, fessi 

gentleman, 50 or onwards. No colour, Re- 
ferences exchanged if desired. Gloucester 
Rd. Stn. five minutes away.—Write Box 1275. 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Tel. REG. 6993. 
Branches in main towns. 

‘DESIGN FOR SLEEP.’ Heal's bedding spe- 
cialities for individual needs. Extra wide and 
extra long s, firm mattresses, soft mat- 
tresses, space saving beds, etc.—HEAL & 
SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


DON’T YOU OFTEN WISH you had a 


offers bed- 
1 or busi 





s hard work and Ar = } 
quickly and well, who likes | Post of Special Responsibility — Deputy| Evening Preview Hayden and Ruskowski simple means of keeping al! your domestic 
adjusting his mind to a Oe ee Headmaster. New County Secondary School) Exhibition at Roland, Browse and Delbanco.| papers, letters, documents, receipts; etc., in 
siven a — - ea ten the| for Boys at Upper Tulse Hill, S.W.2, Head-| —Apply to C.A.S. Tate Gallery, $.W.1, for! orderly form out of sight, yet always instantly 
i wale. fie pon ane to live in al ower & ~~ 'f Lape rg ae A + invitation. } ilable for i d reference? The new 

, econdary sc t 2, : ic S i i 

Burn a University town. Good Honours Arts| r- oe 4 4 ry ~— ~d #986 Apoti ys to | ©! IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, S.W.7, NATIVE Automatic Secretary for the home is the ideal 
je ial.—Apply Box 1298 peal from) canilfied’ tescnes tae uons in-| LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA, Paintings by| d¢vice. simple, compact, durable, it is also an 
Degree essential. pply . a — oes. —- 4 rg ne Denso Konig Until 3rd Oct Wkdays | automatic reminder and has been greatly re- 

‘ | ment as Deputy Headmaster to take up duty 4 : ¥ ahs 9 | duced in price, Send P.C. for descriptive 
EAST AFRICA HIGH eer gay eg for preliminary planning at Easter, 1956. 10.4.30. Suns, 2.30-6, Admission free. * | Soames A540 to Shaw Publishing Co, Ltd., 180 
Information Officer Pay BR By Burnham (London) scale with substantial) [VEAGH BEQUESTS, KENWOOD. Exhibi-' Ficet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Afra High Commission :2,| Special allowance at present £350 a year| tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffmann. | 
Qualifications : Extensive all-round practical) byt likely to be appreciably increased, There| Admission free. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays|"N PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
experience in Journalism and public rela) wil! be provision for academic courses in-| 2.30-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golders] ## vital to the National Life. Please help 
tions (not necessarily in East Africa) with) ojyding some leading to the General Cer-| Green Stations (625) us to maintain the amenities of this century- 








. ‘ | 
proved capacity in senior appointments. | tificate of Education (ordinary and advanced | ; ° id Club for the service of Merchant 
Age Limits : Between 30 and 4 years of age.| jevels) and for courses in preparation for| + armen tgp Aer Ragan A Seamen when ashore —Rear Admiral (S) Sir 
Duties: To make more widely known iM) advanced studies in Building, Engineering i *|David Lamber, K.C.B. O.B.E., THE 


COROT COURBET, DEGAS, F/LATOUR, salLORS’ HOME RED ENSIGN 
PICASSO SIGNAC & others, Daily 10-5.30.| CL UB, a, i 
Sat. 10-12.30. | London Docks, E.1. 


Fast Africa and elsewhere the work of the| ang Commerce. Applicants must have good 


Services and organisations administered by| qualifications, organising ability, and a Ensign Street, 


the High Commission, including the Re- 
search and Scientific Services but exciud- 
ing the East African Railways and che 
Posts and Telecommunications Administra- 
tons, Details of these services can be seen 
fs the Colonial Office List, 1955. Terms of 
Appointment: On contract for one tour, 
30-36 months, in the first instance with fixed 
lary of £2,200 p.a. plus £162 cost of living 
dlowance, Outfit aliowance £30, Gratuity 
at the rate of 134% salary payable on the 
atisfactory completion of contract. If avail- 
able pattly furnished house provided at a 
maximum rental of £88 p.a. Free passages. 
Leave at the rate of 5 days for each com- 
pleted month of resident service. Income tax 
at low local rates.—Apply in writing to the 


Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, 
giving briefly age, qualifications and 


experience. Mention the reference number 
BCD 148/88/01. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICER. A West London 
engineering company is seeking a man be- 
tween 32-47 years, who has held similar 
appointment for some time and has a good 
personal background. The post is super- 
annuated.—Please give full details and salary 
required to Box 1305. 








AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY 
GIFT 


We will post the Spectator to 
any of your friends residing in 
any part of the world at the 
following rates: 


52 weeks, 35s,; 26 weeks, 
17s, 6d. 


In addition a Birthday 
Greeting Card will be for- 
warded stating the Spectator 
comes as a gift from you. 


Send instructions to: 


The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 




















variety of teaching experience, and should be 
interested in the whole field of secondary 
education. — Application forms EO/TS10 
|(U.T.H.) to be obtained from and fe- 
turned to the Education Officer (EO/TS10), | 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, 
by 7th October. Candidates who have re- 
cently applied for similar posts and who 
have no particulars to add, may apply on) 
form EO/TS10B, (1522). 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL! 
MONUMENTS (ENGLAND): INVESTI- 
GATOR. The Civil Service Commissioners in-| 
| vite applications for at least one pensionable 
post. Age at least 22 and under 26 on Ist 
September, 1955, with extension for Forces 
service, established civil service, and excep-| 
tional qualifications. Candidates should nor-| 
mally have a University degree in archzology, 
history, or other appropriate subject, pre- 
| ferably with first- or second-class honours, | 
}Or have special archeological experience 
Some ability in architectural drawing an 
advantage. London salary scales, £513 rising 
to £925 (£835 for women, but being im- 
proved under equal pay scheme). Somewhat 
lower in the provinces, Starting pay may 
be increased for approved post-graduate ex- 
perience, and for compulsory Forces service. 
| Good prospects of promotion. Further par- 
|ticulars and application forms from Secretary, 
| Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gar- 
dens, W.1., quoting 4502/55. Application 
| forms to be returned by 8th October, 1955. 
| TYPIST WANTED (about 21-25) to train as 
| Secretarial Assistant in a London corres- 
| pondence school. Interesting, progressive 
| opening, Commencing salary £7.—Write stat- 
| ing age, speed and experience to Box 1267 

| UNIVERSITY OF HULL. COMMITTEE 
FOR EDUCATION IN H.M FORCES 
Applications are invited from men and 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 7 Albemarle | 
St., W.1. Fifth Exhibition of International 
Book Design. Daily 11-5. Thursdays 11-8.) 
Non-Members Is. 34. | 


‘POWER TO YOUR ELBOW.’ Labour sav-| 
ing appliances; washing machines, food 
mixers, polishers, refrigerators, model kit-| 
chens, etc, Demonstrations.—Heal & Son,| 
196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on “The Mystical Meaning of 
the Torah in Kabbalism”™ will be given by 
Professor G. Scholem (Jerusalem) at 5.30 
p.m, on 11 and 13 October at University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of 
three lectures on “‘Hatra: the City and its 
Inscriptions” will be given by Dr. Fuad 
Safar (Baghdad) at 5.30 p.m. on 10, 12 and 
14 October, at University College (Gustave 
Tuck Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on (i) ‘La Provence dans la 
Romania: aspects de géographie linguistique 
comparée’; (ii) ‘L'infiltration gcrmanique 
dans les langues romanes’; and (iii) “Aspects 
et problémes d’ethnographie romance’ will 
be given by Professor G. Rohifs (Munich) at 
5.30 p.m. on 10, 12 and 13 October at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, W.C.1. The lectures 
will be delivered in French. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hen- 
derson, Academic Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: 


} 


FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE: Specialised Private Tuition by cor- 
respondence.—TUTOR, 64 Finchley Court, 
London, N.3. 

HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “S.” 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P!.), 


| three turnings from Harrods. 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3«. 
per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
*“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call fcr our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D_X. 


Continued Overleaf 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 85! 


ACROSS.—1 Banished. $ Versed. 9 Ram- 
pages. 10 Attila. 12 Arnold. 13 Lavengro. 
15 Swing the lead. 18 In the long run 23 
Brewster, 24 Assuan. 26 Rahere. 27 
Murdered. 28 Pongee. 29 Tunstall. 


DOWN.—1 Birnam. 2 Naming. 3 Swallow. 
4 Eden, 6 Extreme, 7 Shingled. 8 Diamonds. 








ichae on: exhibiti i ‘ 
women graduates for the post of Assistant, Michacl Avion; an exhibition of paintings, 11 Wantage, 14 Snooper. 16 Limber up 
Secretary to the Committee, Salary range) tage design, 1944-1955. Weekdays 11-6;| 27 Strephon, 19 Elstree. 20 Upsides. 21 
£550 by £50 to £700 with superannuation and! gundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission| Nuttia, 22 Aaodal. 25 Tutu. 
children’s allowances, Further particulars hb : : : | 
| from the Registrar, the University, Hull, to| ‘ee: Adioins Aldgate East Station. 
| whom applications (six copies) should be — 
sent by 14th October, 1955. HOME STU DY 
UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA. The Coun-| PERSONAL 
cil of the University of Tasmania is about to 1 ‘ indivi ; 
comiders the apgoistment of 2 ICE-| A CHURCH for individual belief and U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 


="| rational doctrine, Information about Unitari- 
CHANCELLOR as from Ist January, 1957.| anism. Please scnd stamp, S. Sec., Postal 
and invite enquiries from persons with a Mission, 14 Gordon Sq , W.C.1. 

knowledge of and interest in academic 

administration, Salary and conditions will be ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
communicated to enquirers, Enquiries should | ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
be addressed to the Registrar, University of colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
Tasmania, Box 647C, G.P.O., Hobart.—!| largest growers in the world. From 1 gn 
A. S, Preshaw, Registrar }to S gns. a box, One quality only—the best 
PO it ALR Bm Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 


ENTERTAINMENTS | Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficid 


| Green 232/233. 
| NEW LINDSEY. BAY. 2512. Evgs. (ex.| CANCER PATIENT. (551396). Poor man 
Mon.) at 8. Sun, 5 & 8. ‘Strangers’ Wharf,”| (58), little chance of recovery, savings ex- 
| tilt Sept. 25, From Sept. 29, “The Witch.'| hausted, Needs grant for special foods. 
Mems. |Pleass help us to care for him (also 
PRINCES, Sept. 23, 7.30 then 2.30, 7.30) thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery ——e 
(Sun. 4.30, 7.15). Filmed Salzsburg. Festival) comed.—National Society for Cancer 
perf. Mozart's DON GIOVANNI (U) Bkble., Relief (Dept. G7), 47 Victoria Sureet, S.W.1./ 








for London University Entrance, and the 
Intermediate and Final examinations for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), 
LL.B.; General Certificate of Education 
(all Examining Bodies), Bar (Pts. 1 & II), 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Professional Pre- 
lim‘nary. Moderate fees; iastalments. 


FREE PROSPECTUS from the Registrar 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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OLD MASTERS get 
R 8 delicious Indian Mango Chutney.| in London, All grades, From Oct. 3. Details) 
Available at all good grocers. 


READING MATTER by Postal Subscrip-) 
tion. Have all your magazines, periodicals, 
trade papers, etc., supplied from one source, | 
Only one account, one change of address 
notification, one order, if you ask Smith’s wo} 
supply. Any W. H. Smith branch will make) 
the arrangements; or write to W. H. Smith} 
& ae Ltd., 400 Strand House, London, 


ist ditions Bernard Shaw, 
Empress Club, 1901; 50 years of Chess 
Books; 10 Baedeker’s Travel Books; Lord 
Dunsany’s Works; Horse Breeders’ Hand- 
book: Pedigrees, Portraits, Performances, 78 
Stallions, 1898; Show Dogs, Marples; 4,000 


Trilby. The 
from Educ, Dept., Canning House, 2 Bel-| 
grave Square, S.W.1, SLO, 7186. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD—ABBOTT’S 
ae AMENDED NOTICE. 
he Trustees give notice that scholarships| English,’ French and Italian Picture Post 
Len ea ree °F (ne Sollowing colleges dur-| Cards, Jigsaws.—Box No, 1291. 
Men: Hertford, Keble, Pembroke, St.| ‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success, 
Catherine’s Society (two), St, Edmund| No Sales—No Fees. Sen@ for Free S! 


Hall, St. Peter's (two), Wadham | ‘Know —. ee to oo Success.”’ B.A. 
STA? is | (two), Worcester. | School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
hesitancy. ion oe woektiy “postal Women: Lady Margaret Hall, St.| Bond Street, London, W.1. 


y 

Anne’s, St, Hilda’s, STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
These scholarships are tenable only by| Of Fiction-Writigg Science Ltd., Regent 
children of clergymen of the Church of| House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
England who stand in need of financial! are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
assistance. Their value is £50 p.a, which may| @ 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
be supplemented in appropriate cases by the| stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
Ministry of Education to a maximum of| tion. Address your MS to Dept, C.23. 
about £395 (Arts) or £425 (Science). Full par-/ FREE, ‘The Professional Touch” concern- 


lessons. Write for 16-page prospectus free.| 
Chas, Seymour, ‘Speech,’ Potters Nurseries, | 
Ash, Aldershot. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s, monthly, Free trial. Write for illus.¢ 
Particulars free, in plain envelope, Vandre) joy) i . 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- jo ss A ee a oe 
gow, C.2. . | 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 

THE ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE teaches free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
you, among other things, how not to have 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
backache. Chron cases and slipped discs F 

a . £6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. — 
2 wieme nn gu 7 en Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, $7 

o spachendoa gees ; _|“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, | P¥Ke St.. W.1. MAY 6626. 

WEALTHY MAN SEEKS WIFE who will put I've been putting it off.” No time? For! 
guarantee to serve Rayner’s Indian Mango) things you really want to do you can always == 
Chutney, From good grocers everywhere, 


make time. The LSJ. for 35 years under the 
WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading, | P@tronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
Weigh up prospects by redding the Investors’ | #"d editors, has helped thousands to success, 
Chronicle, the best informed and widest read 


by personal tuition by correspondence. It 
financial weekly, Two issues free from 


may help you, It costs nothing to enquire. 
32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2, 








LITERARY 





GHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
ENT, Original wood engravings, colour 
prints, etc.—The Cocklands Press, Burford, 
Oxtord, Approval post free U.K. Prices from 
24d. to Is, 4d. Overprinting a speciality. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table 
Cloths and Napery. Luncheon Sets, After- 
noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens, 
Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 30 
beautiful colours to choose from, Illustrated 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d. carbon.| Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 
Theses, plays, Accuracy assured. — E.|/Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co, Antrim, 
ennings, $5 Brockman Road, Folkestone. | Northern Ireland. 


Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574, There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office 
staff, men and women. Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2, TRAfalgar 9090. 





ATIONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.1, In- 
stitute, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4. (Asso- 
ciated with H.M.V.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 





girls. New courses 27th Sept. Canteen. 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright | 
Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 3986. 


COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18, G.C.E., 
Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., etc 


TRAINING for graduates and well-educated | 


| 
| | 


Remember—it is not only 


Qualified and experienced tutors. Holidays h I d I 
pg EY tan” wens t e ncrease nterest | 


| | 
COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching) 


School, Boys, aged 10 to 14, Individual) 


attention, Exceptional results past ten years. | 0 
Sea and mountain air. Games. Prospectus | 

from IVOR M, CROSS, M.A., Cantab.| nN | 

(ately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA) 


K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon. Lapley Grange, | 
Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales, Tel.: | 
Glandyfi 243. | 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 


nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. (the Society pays the Income Tax) 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.;: PARK 


7437. It’s the safety of your Capital, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| | 


gg its easy withdrawal, and the fact | 
that it does not depreciate | 





Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 

(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 

Write today for free prospectus mentioning | 

exam, or subject in which interested to 

Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or WHICH MAKE 

call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. | | 
| 


FRENCH : Have you FAILED? Specialised | 
Prep.: EXAMS by corr, (See “TUTOR”, | 


personal column. | 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE. Al 
special home study course for parents wish- | 
ing to help their children with the State 
Examination.—Write E.M.I. Institute, Dept | i L I I E 

| 


SP.51, London, W.4 (Associated with 
H.M.V.) 

such an attractive investment 
write for details 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
(Founded 1848) 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad 
Course, Next term January 9th. Pros, ] 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 


sc Sc.Ec Sc.Sociol . LL.B., lrington, 11 miles fro ea; buses pass. Ct 
Se aes oon teaee, T om ane Pro- PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 oa heating all ‘rooms. Several ground-ls 
fessional exams.; mod. fees, Prospectus from Tel : MONarch 8985 bedrooms. Billiar@s table. Special t 


C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). 


7) di, 





One of the oldest Soci of size consi. ly maintaining large reserves 





Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as ‘second-c lass mail matter at the New York N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THE SPECTATOR LTD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., Londat) 
London, W.1, at their Wellington Press 


W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by GALe & PoLDEN Ltp., Ideal House, Argyll St., 


to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 
. 


SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 23, ig, 


new appetites from) PORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes; COMPLETE SET The Yellow Book, 1895.) DELICIOUS NEW CROP 


| choice of style and type to syj 


2 ge Courses and Criticisms from Dept. | 


| (non-smell) 


| ON 
| Hampstead Heath, with extensive views ove 
| London, facing south and west. A receally 


HILL HOTEL never closes its doors, @ 
from Oct, Ist Autumn and Winter 
| dents begin to arrive. It’s a cosy halting ® 


| join us? Ashley Courtenay recommended, 


Farrineford, on the Isle of Wight, 

| beautiful country house. famed for its 900 
food and courteous service is the ideal plas 
for those who have to take a late holida 


|WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near Ste 








Strained Lucerne Honey. Pans 


21s, Post free.—Write Cape of 
Honey Company, Box 
Union of South Africa, 





Ib. & 
vs Sas 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with 


etc. Send 24d. stamps for samples wat 


“4 e it 
taste.—S. Roy, 72 Station Road ras 


Manchester, All printing work 
SHETLAND Fairisle bordered 
Ladies, Gents, Children. Traye} Tugs, Woy 


Lists. Approvals.—Peter Johnston 
Bixter, Shetland. Try 






















Enema | 
a, 


SHOPPING BY Post 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super Quali, 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s, Send tody 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon, 


















































GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwia| 
standing sensational new drug and ge 
discoveries, the truth about Rarlic y 
remedy for rheumatism stands ag jt J 
stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purity 
and healer given by Nature for the 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorisg! 
garlic tablets for dissolvig 
rheumatism at its roots, Send 50 fy 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, wf 
interesting booklet about garlic, ty 
immemorial remedy of Nature, Gari’ 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 





































































































PETITS POIS. New Season's. Extra Fins » 
naturel. Best Continental Pack. 14 07, tig 
8 for 28s. Case of 24, 82s. Also just arrivy 
the finest French New Season's Glace Che, 
ries, 2 Ib, 7s, 6d. Original 11 Ib, Carton, % 
Post or Carriage Paid. SHILLING CopFgg 
CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, g; 
























































ACCOMMODATION 


BLOOMSBURY, on square. Small furn, 
semi-basement, overlook. garden; 
profess. woman, Avail, late Oct.; 3 gu. 
Box 1289 


CONFERENCES.—First-class accommo 
tion (single rooms) and catering, with ampéd 
lecture rooms, etc.; available around Easel 
and from July-September, 1956, inclusive) 
Descriptive brochure.—Apply Warden, 
College of Aeronautics, Crantield, Bletchiey, 
Bucks. 
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PROPERTY 
HIGHGATE WEST HILL, clos w 








decorated modern house on two floon, 
well-stocked gardeft; 6 bed (5 basins), 3 tec. 
cloakroom, usual offices, garages, main se 
vices; for sale freehold.—Box 1290, 








HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea fo 
Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Supe 
lative food, 7 gns. Summer, 74-9 gm. 
GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Privay 
Hotel, A.A. & R.A.C. approved, . 
quiet, comfortable, Tel, 61817. 
HORSHAM. Convalesce and recuperate 
Honeywood House, Rowhook, Horsham 
Sussex. (Phone Oakwood Hill 389). Nursaj 
attention, Beautiful country residence, B 
cellent cuisine 


LYNDHURST, 









NEW FOREST, PARK 





country & 
Will 


with log fires, central heating 
country pursuits and country tare 





THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year 






Fully licensed A.A. & R.A.C. appointed- 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford How 
Freshwater, 1.0.W, Phone 312 







winter residents, Unlicensed, West Chil 
ton 2257. 





Aldershot. Subscription 


id.—Friday September 23, 19% 





